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A Fourney made in the Summer of 17945 through Holland and 
the Weftern Frontier of Germany, with a Return down the 
Rhine. To which are added, Obfervations during a Tour to 
the Lakes of Lancafhire, Weftmoreland, and Cumberland. 
By Arn Radcliffe. 4t0. 11. 1s. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


THE character of Mrs. Radcliffe’s pen, for a peculiar feli-+ 
city in the-defcription of objects of fancy, has been ac- 
knowledged by univerfal fuffrage. ‘Theerepeated inttances of 
this given in the ‘ Myfteries of Udolpho,’ where“ the objects 
are fanciful, and the defcriptions confequently arbitrary, and 
fometimes redundant, excited a public wifh that fhe might 
engage in a work where the fame talent fhould be neceflirily 
employed to delineate the grandeur, beauty, or fublimity of 
real fcenery, and where the recurrence of defcription, follow- 
ing only the exhibitions of nature, fhould not be oppreflive. 
Such a work is now before us, and we have not been difap- 
pointed in the expectations we were taught to form. It is in- 
deed true that many have found it more eafy to convey ideas 
of the creations of their ewn fancy, than to depict the vilibie 
and common appearances of nature. Indolence, habits of in- 
attention, and ignorance of danguage, may however account 
for this. But fuch defeéts will not be complained of where 
the mind, ftored with images, finds it eafy to communicate 
them to others, and where = _and tafte are accompanied, 
as they are not always, by that habit of obferving with minute- 
nefs and recording with fidelity, which conftitutes the genuine 
copyift. | Ee 
In thefe qualities Mrs. Radcliffe muft be allowed to excel in 
no common degree. Elaborate accuracy, juft difcrimimation, 
the moft acute feeling, and; what is no mean praife, the hap- 
pieft fele€lion of words and fignificant epithets are hers. Her 
language, it muft be owned, is in fome refpects petuliar and 
unfamiliar, but it is the language that has been formed by all 
writers who have made picturefque cefcription a ftudy. It is 


partly the language of poetry and partly of painting; but the 
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feeling mind acquiefces in its propriety, and its greateft beauty 
is that the means are proportioned to the end, that the grana 
deur of the thought is expreffed with the leaft pofhible diminu- 
tion, and that the enthufiafm of the author is in a great degree 
imparted to the reader. Language cannot do much more ina 
fuppofed ftate of perfe€tion.—Her fcenery is a grand combina- 
tion of moving and fixed objeéts:—the effect of the rifing or 
fetting fun—the remote and indefinite wood—the obfcure fum- 
mit—the rocky promontory—the varied hues—the towering 
ftem—the feathery branch—the heavy foliage—the fpreading 
lawn—the abrupt break—the mouldering tower—the rufh- 
ing torrent—and the many other objects that are loft to a 
commen eye, or neglected by an impatient one, are here 
brought together, enriched with fucceflive images and nervous 
expreflion, and contribute to raife in the mind the higheft emo- 
tion of perfect grandeur or fublimity. Such is the peculiar 
felicity of our authore/s in fcenes like thefe, that fhe is one of 
the few taur:/?s who have diminifhed the regret that they were 
not 4ccompanied by a painter. We fay diminifhed, for what 
might not have been expected from the mutual aid of the pen 
and the pencil ! 

This Journey commences at Helvoetiluys;—thence to 
Rotterdam, Delft, the Hague, Leyden, Amfterdam, Utrecht, 
Nimeguen, Cieves, Rheinberg, Neufs, Cologne, Bonn, Goodf- 
berg, Andernach, Coblentz, Limbourg,Selters, Mentz, Franck- 
fort, Oppenheim, Worms, Manheim, Carlfruhe, and Fribourg. 
The return was to Mentz, &c. down the Rhine. In the courfe 


_of this extenfive tour, we meet not only with a delineation of 


various {cenery, but a feries of pertinent remarks on the man- 
ners of the people, their local cuftoms, habits, modes of liv- 
ing, comparative {tate of induftry and poverty, and fuch hifto- 
rical notices as are frequently excited by ‘ local emotion’ on 
ground that ‘ has been dignified by wifdom, bravery, or vir- 
tue.’ ‘The obfervations on politics and civil ceconomy are 
furnifhed (we are told in the Preface) by Mr. Radcliffe, 
who was her only companion on this journey. Information, 
likewife, fuch as could be procured on the {pot, is given of 
many events that have taken place during the prefent war; and 
the whole affords fuch a happy union of incident, obfervation, 
and picturefque defcription, as cannot fail to intereft the curio- 
fity, and engage the attention. With regard to our authorefs’s 
ideas of the objects of a traveller’s notice, it may not be im- 
proper to prefent our readers with the following, which are 
new and jult. After defcribing the mean appearance of the 
{treets of Cologne, it is remarked, that 

“ Thefe diminutive obfervations feem‘to take away fomething 


from the dignity of writing, and therefore are never communicated, 
but 
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but with hefitation, and a little fear of abafement and contempt.” 
And it is not only becaufe they take away fomething from the dig- 
nity of writing, that fuch obfervations are withheld. ‘To be thought 
capable of commanding more pleafures and preventing more incon- 
veniences than others is a too general paffport to refpeci; and, in 
the ordinary affairs of life, for one, that will fhew fomewh »t leis pro- 
fperity than he has, in order to ‘ry who will really refpect him, 
thoufands exert themfelves <o affume an apperrance of more, which 
they might know can procure only the mockery of egicem for them- 
felves, and the reality of it for their fuppofed conditions. Authors 
are not always free from a willingnefs to receive the fallacious fort of 
tefpect, that attaches to accidental circumftances, for the real fort, of 
which it would be more reafonable to be proud. A man, relating 
part of the hiftory of his life, which is always neceflarily Cone by a 


writer of travels, does not choofe to thew that his cour could lie 
through any fcenes deiicient of delights; er that, if it'd, he was not 
enough elevated by his friends, importance, fortune, tame, o: bufi- 
nefs, to be incapable of obferving them minutely. The cur: cies of 


cabinets and of courts are, therefore, exaétly defcribed. «ad as much 
of every occurrence as does not fhew the relater moving in any of 
the plainer walks of life; but the difference between the ftock of 
phyfical comforts in different countries, the character of conditions, 
if the phrafe may be ufed, fuch as it appears in the ordinary circum- 
ftances of refidence, drefs, food, cleanlinefs, opportunities of relaxa- 
tion; in fhort, the information, which all may gain, is fometimes 
left to be gained by all, not from the book, but from travel. A 
writer, iffuing into the world, makes up what he miltakes for his 
beft appearance, and is continually telling his happinefs, or fhewing 
his good-humour, as people in a promenade always fmile, and always 
look round to obferve whether they are feen fmiling. The politeft 
falutation of the Chinefe, when they meet, is, “ Sir, profperity is 
painted on your countenance ;” or, “ your whole air announces 
your felicity ;” and the writers of travels, efpecially fince the cenfure 
thrown upon Smollet, feem to provide, that their profperity fhall 
be painted on their volumes, and all their obfervations announce 
their felicity.’ P. 103. 


The journey to Coblentz affords feope for a defcription 
both of the face of the country, and the manners of-the inha= 
bitants. 


* We paffed through two or three fmall towns, whofe ruined gates. 


and walls told of their antiquity, and that they had once been held of 
fome confequence in the defence of the valley. Their prefent defo- 
lation formed a melancholy contraft with the cheerful cultivation 
aroundthem. ‘Thefe, however, with every village in our way, were 
decorated with green boughs, planted before the door ef each cot- 
fage, for it was a day of feftival. The little chapels at the road-fide, 
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and the image, which, every now and then, appeared under a {pread- 
ing tree, were adorned with wreaths of frefh flowers ; and though 
one might {mile at the emblems of fuperftition, it was impoflible not 
to reverence the fentiment of pious affection, which had adjufled thefe 
fimple ornaments, 

* About half-way to Andernach, the weftern rocks fuddenly recede 
from the river, and, rifing to greater height, form a grand fweep 
round a plain cultivated with orchards, gardens, corn-fields and vine- 
yards. The valley here fpreads to a breadth of nearly a mile and an 
half, and exhibits grandeur, beauty and barren fublimity, united in a 
fingular manner. The abrupt fteeps, that rife over this plain, are 
entirely covered with wood, except that here and there the ravage 
of a winter torrent appeared, which could fometimes be traced from 
the very fummit of the acclivity to the bafe. Near the centre, this 
noble amphitheatre opens to a glen, that fhews only wooded moun- 
tains, point above point, in long perfpective; fuch fylvan pomp we 
had feldom feen ! But though the tuftings of the nearer woods were 
beautifully luxuriant, there feemed to be few timber trees amongft 
them. The oppofite fhore exhibited only a range of rocks, varie- 
gated like marble, of which purple was the predominating tint, and 
uniformly difpofed in vaft, oblique ftrata. But even here, little green 
patches of vines peeped among the cliffs, and were led up crevices 
where it feemed as if no human foot could reft. Along the bafe of 
this tremendous wall, and on the points above, villages, with each its 
tall, gray tteeple, were thickly ftrewn, thus mingling in ftriking con- 
traft the cheerfulnefs of populous inhabitation with the horrors of 
untamed nature. A few monafteries, refembling caftles in their 
extent, and known from fuch only by their fpires, were diftinguifh- 
able; and, in the widening perfpective of the Rhine, an old caftle 
itfelf, now and then, appeared on the fummit of a mountain fome- 
what remote from the fhore ; an objeét rendered {weetly picturefque, 
as the fun’s rays lighted up its towers and fortified terraces, while the 
fhrubby fteeps below were in fhade. 

-* We faw this landfcape under the happieft circum ftances of feafon 
and weather ; the woods and plants were in their midfummer bloom, 
and the mellow light of evening heightened the richnefs of their hues, 
and gave exquifite effect to one half of the amphitheatre we were 
paffing, while the other half was in fhadow. The air was feented 
by bean-bloffoms, and by lime-trees then in flower, that bordered the 
road. If this plain had mingled pafture with its groves, it would 
have been truly Arcadian ; but neither here, northrough the whole 
of this delightful valley, did we fee a fingle pafture or meadow, 
except now and then in an ifland on the Rhine; deficiencies which 
are here fupplied, to the lover of landfcape, by the verdure of the 
woods and vines. In other parts of Germany they are more to be 
regretted, where, frequently, only corn and rock colour the land. 

‘ Fatigued at leng*h by fuch prodigality of beauty, ye were glad to 
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be fhrouded awhile from the view of it, among clofe boughs, and to 
fee only the wide rivulets, with their ruftic bridges of faggots and 
earth, that, defcending from among the mountains, frequently crofled 
our way ; or the fimple peafant-girl, leading her cows to feed on the 
narrow ftripe of grafs that margined the road. The little bells, that 
jingled at their necks, would not fuffer them to ftray beyond her 
hearing. If we had not long fince difmiffed our furprife at the 
{carcity and bad quality of cheefe and butter in Germany, we fhould 
have done fo now, on perceiving the fcanty method of pafturing the 
cattle, which future obfervation convinced us was the frequent 
practice. 

* About fun-fet we reached the little village of Namedy, feated near 
the foot of a rock, round which the Rhine makes a fudden fweep, 
and, contra¢ted by the bold precipices of Hammeritein on the oppo- 
fite fhore, its green current paffes with aftonifhing rapidity and 
founding ftrength. Thefe circumftances of fcenery, with the tall 
mafts of veffels lying below the fhrubby bank, on which the village 
ftands, and feeming to heighten by comparifon the ftupendous rocks, 
that rofe around them ; the moving figures of boatmen and horfes 
employed in towing a barge againit the ftream, in the bay beyond ; 
and a group of peafants on the high quay, in the fore ground, 
watching their progrefs; the ancient caftle of Hammerftein over- 
looking the whole—thefe were a combination of images, that formed 
one of the moft interefting pictures we had feen. 

* The valley again expanding, the walls and turrets of Andernach, 
with its Roman tower rifing independently at the foot of a moun- 
tain, and the ruins of its caftle above, appeared athwart the perfpec- 
tive of the river, terminating the pafs ; for there the rocky bound- 
ary opened to plains and remote mountains. The light vapour, 
that rofe from the water, and was tinged by the fetting rays, fpread 
a purple haze over the town and the cliffs, which at this diitance 
appeared to impend over it; coloyring extremely beautiful, contrafted 
as it was by the clearer and deeper tints of rocks, wood and water 
nearer to the eye. 

* As we approached Andernach, its fituation feemed to be perpe- 
tually changing, with the winding bank. Now it appeared feated on 
a low peninfula, that nearly croffed the Rhine, overhung by roman- 
tic rocks; but this vifion vanifhed as we advanced, and we per- 
ceived the town lying along a curving fhore, near the foot of the 
cliffs, which were finely fringed with wood, and at the entrance of 
extenfive plains. Its towers feen afar, would be figns of a con- 
fiderable place, to thofe who had not before been wearied of fuch 
fymptoms by the towers of Neufs, and other German towns. From 
a wooded precipice over the river we had foon after a fine retrofpe&- 
ive glimpfe of the valley, its fantaftic thores, and long mountainous 
ears over which evening had drawn her fweeteft ‘colouring. As 
we purfued the pafs, the heights on either hand gradually { foftened ; ; 
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the country beyond fhewed remote mountains lefs wild and afpirin 
than thofe we had left, and the blooming tint, which had invefted 
the diftance, deepened to a dufky purple, and then vanifhed in the 
gloom of twilight. ‘The progreflive influence of the hour upon the 
landfcape was interefting; and the fhade of evening, under which 
we entered Andernach, harmonized with the defolation and filence 
of its old walls and the broken ground around them. We paffed a 
drawbridge and a ruinous gateway, and were fufficiently fatigued to 
be fomewhat anxious as to our accommodation. The Englifh habit 
of confidering, towards the end of the day’s journey, that you are 
not far from the cheerful reception, the ready attendance, and the 
conveniences of a fubftantial inn, will foon be loft in Germany. 
There, inftead of being in good fpirits, during the laft ftage, from 
fuch a pane. you have to confider, whether you fhall find a room, 
not abfolu.cly d'feufting, or a houfe with any eatable provifion, or a 
landlady, who will give it you, before the delay and the fatigue of 
an hundred reauefts have rendered you almoft incapable of receiv- 
ing it. When your carriage ftops at the inn, you will pehaps per- 
ceive, inftead of the alacriiy of an Englifh waiter, or the civility 
of an Enelith landlord, a huge figure, Wwrapt in a great coat, with a 
red wortt ed cap on his head, and 2 pipe in his mouth, ftalking before 
the door. ‘This is the landlord. He makes no alteration in his pace 
on perceiving you, or, if he flops, it is to eye you with curiofity ; 
he feldom fpeaks, never bows, or aflifts you to alight; and per- 
haps ftands furrounded by a troop of flovenly girls, ‘his daughters, 
whom the found of wheels has brought.to the door, and who, as 
they lean indolently againft it, gaze at you with rude curiofity and 
furprife.  * 

¢ The drivers in Germany are all bribed by the innkeepers, and, 
either by affefting to mifunderftand you, or otherwife, will con- 
ftantly ftop at the door, where they are beft paid. That this money 
comes out of your pocket the next morning is not the grievance ; 
the evil is, that the worft inns give them the moft, and a traveller, 
intefs he exaétly remembers his direGtions, is liable to be lodged in 
all the vileft rooms of a country, where the beft hotels have no lodg- 
ing fo clean and no larder fo wholefomely filled as thofe of every 
half-way houfe between London and Canterbury. When you are 
within the inn, the landlord, who is eager to keep, though not to 
accommodate you, will affirm, that his is the inn you afk for, or 
that the other fign is not in.the place; and, as you foon learn to be- 
lieve any thing of the wretchednefs of the country, you are unwilling 
to give up one lodging, left you fhould not find another. 

¢ Our driver, after paffing a. defolate, half filled place, into which 
the gate of Andernach opened, entered a narrow paffage, which after- 
wards appeared to be one of the chief ftreets of the place. Here he 
found a miferable inn, and declared that there was no other; but, 
as we had feen one of a much better appearance, we were at length 
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brought to that, and, though with fome delay, were not ill accom- 
modated, for the night. 

¢ Andernach is an ancient town, and it is believed, that a tower, 
which ftands alone, at one end of the wails, was built by Drufus, 
of whom there are many traces in walls and caftles, intended to 
defend the colonies, on this fide of the R hine, againft the Germans, 
on the other. The fortifications can now be of little other ufe than 
to authorife the toll, which travellers pay, for entering a walled 
town; a tax, on account of which many of the walls are fupported, 
though it is pretended, that the tax is to fupport the walls. By their 
means alfo, the elector of Cologne colleéts here the laft of four pay- 
ments, which he demands for the privilece of pafling the Rhine 
from Urdingen to Andernach; and this is the moft fouthern fron- 
tier town of his dominions on the weftern fide of the Rhine, which 
foon after join thofe of the elector of Treves. Their length from 
hence to Rheinberg is not lefs than ninety miles; the breadth pro- 
bably never more than twenty. 

‘ There is fome trade, at Andernach, in tiles, timber, and mill- 
ftones, but the heaps of thefe commodities upon the beach are the 
only vifible fymptoms of the traffic ; for you will not fee one péerfon 
in the place mbving as if he had bufinefs to attraét him, or one fhop 
of a better appearance, than an Englith huckfter’s, or one man in the 
drefs of a-creditable trader, or one houfe, which can be fuppofed to 
belong to perfons in eafy circumftances. The port contains, per- 
haps, half a dozen veffels, clinker built, in fhape between a barge 
and a floop; on the quay, you may fee two or three fellows, har- 
neffing half a dozen horfes to a tow-line, while twenty more watch 
their lingering manceuvres, and this may probably be the morning’s 
bufinefs of the town. Thofe, who are concerned in it, fay that they 
are engaged in commerce. 

‘ This, or fomething like it, is the condition, as to trade, of all 
the towns we faw in Germany, one or two excepted. They are fo 
far fram having well filled, or fpacious repofitories, that you can 
fcarcely tell at what houfes there are anv, till you are led w ithin the 
door; you may then wait long after you are heard, or feen, before 
the owner, if he has any other engagement, thinks it neceflary to ap- 
proach you: if he has what you afk for, which he probably “a 
not, unlefs it is fomething very ordinary, he tells the price and ta 
it, with as much fulleanefs, as if you were forcing the goods fem 
him: if he has not, and can fhew you only fomething very different, 
he then confiders your enquiry as an intrufion, and appears to think 
himfelf injured by having had the trouble to anfwer you. What feems 
unaccountable in the manners of a German trader, is, that, though 
he is fo carelefs in attending you, he looks 2s much diftrefled, as 
vexed, if you do not leave fome money with him ; but he probably 
knows, that you can be fupplied no where elfe in the town, and, 
therefore, will not deny himfeit the indulgence of his temper. Even 
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when you are fatisfied, his manner is fo ill, that he appears to con6- 
der you his dependent, by wanting fomething which he can refufe, 
After perceiving that this is nearly-general, the pain of making con- 
tinual difcoveries of idlenefs and malignity becomes fo much greater 
than the inconvenience of wanting any thing fhort of neceflaries, 
that you decline going into fhops, and wait for fome eafier oppor: 
tunities of fupplying whatever you may lofe upon thé road.’ Pp. 154. 


The reader will remember that much of the country through 
which they were now pafling had been, or then was, the feat 
of a war carried on with favage ferocity, and unfparing alike 
of the humble cottage and the venerable temple... The defo- 
Jation at Mentz, which is painted in lively colours, and can- 

i0t be read without fuitable emotions, is followed by a cir- 
‘ rae :ntial account of the taking and retaking of that city in 
1792-3, partly extracted from a German pamphlet, which has 
net found its way into this country, and partly from oral in- 
formation. As the hiftory of the war can as yet only be col- 
* ‘ted from fcattered fragments, this more perfect detail is 
of a littie interefling. 

Tt was the intention of our travellers to pafs into Switzer- 
land, and it muft be regretted that they were not able to fur- 
vey a country fo happily adapted to the genius of our author- 
cfs. Ie appears that the obftru€tion was occafioned (at Fri- 
be ware) ) by the ignorance or brutality of the Leutenant de place, 

‘ho either believed or affected to believe that their name was 
not Radcliffe, but fomething like it with'a German termina- 
tion, and that they were not Englith but Germans. Neither 
lord: Grénville’s, nor M. de Schwartzkoff’s’ paflports, their 
letters from London to ‘families in Switzerland, nor one of 

-eredit from Mefirs. Hopes of Amfterdam to the banking-houfe 
of Porta at Laufanne; were fufficient t to remove the fuipicions 
of this vigilant officer.’ 

‘On their return down the Rhine, in the courfe of which 
they met with a number of fuch adventures as arife from the 
manners of a people, perhaps upon the’ whole the moft ftupid 
and wretched 1 in-Europe, ‘and many incidents which mark the 
changes ‘of opinion produced by the fuccefs of the French 
arms, we find a defcription of one of ‘the moft curious and 
wiesul €: apedivions peculiar to the mhine. . 


* TIMBER FLOATS ON THE’ RHINE. 


‘ Thefe are formed chiefly at Andernach, but confift of the 
fellines of aloft every Gernian foreft, which, by ftreams,” or fhort 
len | carriage,’ can be brought to the Rhine. Having pailed the 
rocks of Bingen and the rapids of St. Goar- iit {mal ! detachmen ts, the 
fevcral raits are compacted at fome town not hieher than Andernach, 
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igto one immenfe bedy, of which an idea may be formed from this 
lift of dimenfions. 

‘ The length is from 700 to 1000 feet; the breadth from 50 to go; 
the depth, when manned with the whole crew, ufually feven feet. 

‘ The trees in the principal rafts are not lefs than 70 feet long, of 
which ten compofe a raft. 

* On this fort of floatihg ifland, five hundred labourers of different 
claffes are employed, maintained and lodged, during the whole voy- 
age; anc a little ffreet of deal huts is built upon it for their reception. 
The captain's dwelling and the kitchen are diftinguifhed “from the 
oilier apartments by being fomewhat better built. 

‘ The firft rafts, laid down in this ftructure, are called the founda- 
tion, and are always either of oak, or fir-trees, bound together at 
their tops, and ftrengthened with firs, faftened upon them croffways 
by iron fpikes, When this foundation has been carefully compacted, 
the other rafts are laid upon it, the trees of each being bound together 
in the fame manner, and each frratum faftened to that beneath it. 
The furtace is rendered even; ftorehoutfes and other apartinents are 
raifed; and the whole is again ftrengthened by large matfts of oak. 

* Before the main body proceed feveral thin and narrow rafts, com- 
pofed only of one floor of timbers, which being held at a certain 
diftance from the float by mafts of oak, are ufed to give it direction 
and force, according to the eiforts of the !abourers upon them. 

* Behind it, are a great number of fmu!! boats, of which fifteen or 
fixteen, guided by teven men each, are laden with anchors and 
cables : others contain articles of light rigging, and tome are ufed for 
mefiages from this populous and important fieet to the towns, which 
jt pafles. There are twelve forts of cordage, each having a name ufed 
only by the float-mafters ; among the largeft are cables of four hun- 
dred yards long and eleven inches diameter. Iron chains are alio 
uied in feveral parts of the ftructure. 

* The confumption of provifions on board fuch a float is eftimated 
for each voyage at fifteen or twenty thoufand pounds of freth meat, 
between forty and fifty thoufand pounds of bread, ten or fifteen thou- 

land pounds of cheefe, oné thoufand or fifteen hundred pounds of 
butter, eight hundred or one thoufand pounds of dried meat, and five 
or fix hundred tons of beer. 

* The apartments on the deck are, firft, that of the pilot, which is 
near one of the magazines, and oppofite to it, that of the perfons 
ealled mafters of the float: another clafs, called mafters of the 
valets, have alfo their apartment ; near it is that of the valets, and 
then that of the fub-valets; after this are the cabins of the fyrolois, 
or laft clafs of perfoins, émployed in the float, of whom eighty or an 
hundred iJeep upon ftraw in each, to the number of more than four 
hundred in all. There is, laftly, one large eating-room, in which the 
pone part of this crew dine at the fame time. 

‘ ‘Phe pilot, who conducts the fi¢et from Andernach to Dulleidorif, 
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quits it there, and another is engaged at the fame falary, that is, five 
hundred florins, or 421.; each has his fub-pilot, at nearly the fame 
price. About twenty tolls are paid in the courfe of the voyage, the 
amount of which varies with the fize of the fleet and the eftimation 
of its value, in which latter refpeét the proprietors are fo much fub- 
ject to the caprice of cuftomhoufe officers, that the firft fignal of their 
intention to deps it is to colleé all thefe gentlemen from the neigh- 
bourhood, aad to give them a grand dinner on board. After this, 
the float is founded and meafured, and their demands upon the 
owners fettled. 

* On the morning of departure, every labourer takes his poft, the 
rowers on their benches, the guides of the leading rafts on theirs, 
and each boat’s crew in its own veflel. The eldeft of the valet- 
mafters then makes the tour of the whole float, examines the 
labourers, pafles them in review, and difmiffes thofe, who are unfit. 
He afterwards addrefles them in a fhort fpeech; recommends regu- 
larity and alertnefs; and repeats the terms of their engagement, 
that each fhall have five crowns and a half, befides provifions, for 
the ordinary voyage; that, in cafe of delay by accident, they fhall 
work. three days, gratis; but that, after that time, each fhall be 
paid at the rate of twelve creitzers, about four pence, per day. 

« After this, the labourers have a repaft, and then, cach being at 
his poft, the pilot, who ftands on high near the rudder, takes off his 
hat and calls out, “* Let us all pray.” In an inftant there is the 
happy {pectacle of all thefe numbers on their knees, imploring a 
bleffing on their undertaking. 

‘ The anchors, which were faftened on the fhores, are now 
brought on board, the pilot gives a fignal, and the rowers put the 
whole float in motion, while the crews of the feveral boats ply round 
it to facilitate the departure, 

¢ Dort in Holland is ; the deftination of all thefe floats, the fale of 
ene of which occupies feveral months, and frequently produces 
350,000 florins, or more than 30,0001.’ P. 333. 


After their return to Engla nd, 2 as fome compenfation for their 
difappointment in not being able to vint Switzerland, our travel 
Jers fet out on a tour to the lakes. Thofe who have been de- 
lighted with what Weft, Gilpin, and others have given of the 
northern lake-fcenery, wiil perhaps expect that little remained 
to which even the defcriptive talents of Mrs. Radcliffe could 
give the force of novelty. But the following fketch of the 
fcenery from Skiddaw will probably convince them that the 
varieties of nature are inexhauftible to the piCturefque eye. 


* On the following morning, having engaged a guide, and with 
horfes accuitomed to the labour, we began to afcend this tremendous 
moumain by a way, which makes the fummit five miles from Kef- 
wick. Pafling through bowery lanes, luxuriant with mountain afh, 
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holly, and a variety of beautifui fhrubs, to a broad, open common, 
a road led us to the foot of Latrigg, or, as it called by the coun- 
try people, Skiddaw’s Cub; a large round hill, covered with heath, 
turf and browfing fheep. A narrow path now wound along feep 
green precipices, the beauty of which prevented what danger there 
was from being perceived. Derwentwater was concealed by others, 
that rofe above them, but that part of the vale of Kefwick, which 
feparates the two lakes, and fpreads a rich level of three miles, was 
immediately below ; Crofsthwaite-church, nearly in the centre, with 
the vicarage, rifing among trees. More under fhelter of Skiddaw, 
where the vale fpreads into a fweet retired nook, lay the houfe and 
grounds of Dr. Brownrigg. 

‘ Beyond the level, opened a glimpfe of Baffenthwaite-water ; a 
lake, which may be called elegant, bounded, on one fide, by well- 
wooded rocks, and, on the other, by Skiddaw. 

* Soon afier, we rofe above tue fteeps, which had concealed Dere 
wentwater, and it appeared, with all its enamelled banks, funk deep 
amidft a chaos of mountains, and furrounded by ranges of fells, not 
vifible from below. On the other hand, the more cheerful lake of 
Baflenthwaite expanded at its entire length. Having gazed a while 
on this magnificent fcene, we purfued the path, and foon after 
reached the brink of a chafm, on the oppofite fide of which wound 
our future track; for the afcent is here in an acutely zig-zag direc- 
tion. The horfés carefully picked their fleps along the narrow 
precipice, and turned the angle, that led them to the oppofite fide, 

‘ At length, as we afcended, Derwentwater dwindled on the eye 
to the fmallnefs of a pond, w hile the grandeur of its amphitheatre 
was increafed by new ran ges of dark mountains, no longer indivi- 
dually great, but fo from accumulation; a icenery to give ideas of the 
breaking up of a world. Other precipices foon hid it again, but Baf- 
fenthwaite continued to fpread immediately below us, till we turned 
into the heart of Skiddaw, and were enclofed by its fteeps. We had 
now loft all track even of the flocks, that were fcattered over thefe 
tremendous wilds. ‘The guide conducted us by many curvings 
among the heathy hills and hollows of t he mountain ; but the afcents 
were fuch, that the horfes panted i in the floweft walky and it was 
neceflary to let them reft every fix or feven minutes. An openirg 
to the fouth, at length, fhew ed the whole plan of the narrow va ~ 
of St. John and of Nadale, feparated by the dark ridge of rock 
called St. John’s-rigg, with each its {mall line of verdure at the t ot- 
tom, and bounded by enormous gray fells, which we were, however, 
now high enough to overlook. Pa 

A white fpeck, on the top of St. John’s-r'86, fas pointed out by 
the guide tu be a chapel of eafe to Kefwick, whieh has no lefs than 
five fuch, fcattered among the fells, From this chapel, dedicated to 
St. John, the rock and the vale have received their name, and ovr 
guide told us, that Nadale was frequently known by the fame title. 


$ Leaving 
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¢ Leaving this view, the mountain foon again fhut out all profpeét, 
but of its own vallies and precipices, covered with various fhades of 
turf and mofs, and with heath, of which a dull purple was the pre- 
vailing hue. Not a tree, or bufh.appeared on Skiddaw, nor even a 
ftone wall any where broke the fimple greatnefs of its lines. Some- 
times, we looked into tremendous chafms, where the torrent, heard 
roaring long before it was feen, had worked itfelf a deep channel, 
and fell from ledge to ledge, foaming and fhining amidft the dark 
rock. . Thefe ftreams are fublime from the length and precipitancy 
of their courfe, which, hurrying the fight with them into the abyfe, 
act, as it were, in fympathy upon the nerves, and, to fave our- 
felves from following, we recoil from the view, with involuntary 
horror. Of fuch, however, we faw only two, and thofe by fome 
departure from the ufual courfe up the mountain ; but every where 
met gufhing fprings, till we were within two miles of the fummit, 
when our guide added to the rum in his bottle what he faid was the 
laft water we fhould find in our afcent. 

¢ The air now became very thin, and the fteeps ftill more difficult 
of afcent; but it was often delightful to look down into the green 
kollows of the mountain, among paftoral fcenes, that wanted only 
fome mixture of wood to render them enchanting. 

‘ About a mile from the fummit, the way was, indeed, dread- 
fully fublime, lying, for nearly half a mile, along the ledge of a 
precipice, that pafled with a fwift defcent, for probably near a mile, 
juto 2 glen within the heart of Skiddaw ; and not a bufh, or a hil- 
lock interrupted its vaft length, or, by offering a midway check in 
the defcent, diminifhed the fear it infpired. The ridgy fteeps of 
Saddleback formed the eppofite boundary of the glen, and, though 
really at a conficerable diftance, had, from the height of the two 
mountains, fuch an appearance of nearnefs, that it almoft feemed as 
if we could {pring to its fide. How much too did fimplicity in- 
creafe the fublime of this fcenery, in which nothing but mountain, 
heath and fky appeared. 

* Bur our fituation was too critical, or too unufual, to permit the 
jut impretlions of fuch fublimity. The hill rofe fo clofely above 

he precipicé as fcarcely to allow a ledge wide enough for a fingle 
horle. We ioilowed the puide in filence, and, till we regained the 
more open wild, had no leifure for exclamation. After this, the 
efcent appeared ealy and fecure, and we were bold enough to won- 
der, that the fteeps near the beginning of the mountain had excited 
apy anxelys - 

* At length. pafling the fkirts of the two points of Skiddaw, whichare 

‘peareit to Derwentwater, we approached the third and loftieft, and 
then perceived, thet their fteep fides, together with the ridges, which 
Connect them, were entirely covered near the fummits witha whitifh 
flrivered fate, which threatens to fide down them with every guft 
of wind, "The broken ftite of this flate makes the prefent fummitss 
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feem like the ruins of others; a circumftance as extraordinary in ap- 
rance as difficult to be accounted for. * 

* The ridge, on which we pafled from the neighHiourkbod of the 
fecond fummit to the third, was narrow, and the eye reached, on 
each fide, down the whole extent of the mountain, following, om 
the left, the rocky precipices, that impend over the lake of Bailen- 
thwaite, and looking, on the right, into the glens of Saddleback, far, 
far below. But the profpects, that burft upon us from every part 
of the vaft horizon, when we had gained the fummit, were fuch as 
we had fcarcely dared to hope for, and muft now rather venture to 
enumerate, than to defcribe. 

* We ftood on a pinnacle, commanding the whole dome of the 
fky. The profpeéts below, each of which had been before confi- 
dered feparately as a great fcene, were now miniature parts of the 
immenfe landfcape. To the north, lay, like a map, the vaft tract 
of low country, which extends between Baffenthwaite and the Irith 
Channel, marked with the filver circles of the river Derwent, in. 
its progrefs from the lake. Whitehaven and its white coat were 
diftinétly feen, and Cockermouth feemed almoft under the eye. 
A long blackifh line, more to the weft, refembling a faintly formed 
cloud, was faid by the guide to be the Ifle of Man, who, however, 
had the honefty to confefs, that the mountains of Down in Ireland, 
which have been fometimes thought vifible, had never been feen by 
him in the cleareft weather. 

* Bounding the low country to the north, the wide Solway Firth, 
with its indented fhores, looked like a gray horizon, and the double 
range of Scottifh mountains, fen dimly through mift beyond, like 
lines of dark clouds above it. The Solway appeared furprifingly 
near us, though at fifty miles diftance, and the guide faid, that, on 
a bright day, its fhipping could plainly bedifcerned. Nearly in the 
north, the heights feemed to foften into plains, for no object was 
there vifible through the obfcurity, that had begun to draw over the 
furtheft diftance; but, towards the eaft, they appeared to {well 
again, and what we were told were the Cheviot hills dawned 
feebly beyond Northumberland. We now {panned the narroweit 
part of England, looking from the Irifh Channel, on one fide, to the 
German Ocean, on the other, which latter was, however, fo far off 
as to be difcernible only like a mift. 
© Nearer than the county of Durham, ftretched the ridge of Crofs- 
fell, and an indiftin@ multitude of the Weftmoreland and York- 
fhire highlands, whofe lines difappeared behind Saddleback, now 
evidently pre-eminent over Skiddaw, fo much fo as to exclude 
many a height beyond it. Pafling this mountain in our courfe to 
the fouth, we faw, immediately below, the fells round Derwent- 
water, the lake itfelf remaining ftill concealed in their deep rocky 
bofom. S@uthward and weft. ard, the whole profpect was a “ tur- 


bulent chaos of dark mountains.” All individual dignity was now 
luit 
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loft in the immenfity of the whole, and every variety of characte? 
Was overpowered by that of aftonifhing and gloomy grandeur. 

* Over the fells of Borrowdale, and far to the fouth, the northern 
end of Windermere appeared, like a wreath of gray fmoke, that 
fpreads along the mountain’s fide. More fouthward ftill; and be- 
yond ali the fells of the lakes, Lancafter fands extended to the faintly 
feen waters of the fea. Then to the weft, Duddon fands gleamed 
in a long line among the fells of High Farnefs. Immediately under 
the eye, lay Baffenthwaite, furrounded by many ranges of moun- 
tains, invifible from below. We overlooked all thefe dark mountains, 
and faw green cultivated vales over the tops of lofty rocks, and other 
mountains over thefe vales in many ridges, whilft innumerable nar- 
row glens were traced in all their windings and feen uniting behind 
the hills with others, that alfo floped upwards from the lake. 

¢ The air on this fummit was boifterous, intenfely cold and difficult 
to be infpired, though the day was below warm and ferene. It was 
dreadful to look down from nearly the brink of the point, on which 
we ftood, upon the lake of Baffenthwaite and over a fharp and fe- 
parated ridge of rocks, that from below appeared of tremendous 
height, but now feemed not to reach half way up Skiddaw; if 
was almolt as if 


*¢ the precipitation might down ftretch 
Below the beam of fight.” 


© Under the lee of an heaped up pile of flates, formed by the cuf- 
tomary contribution of one from every vifitor, we found an old man 
fheltered, whom we took to be a fhepherd, but afterwards learned 
was a farmer and, as the people in this neighbourhood fay, a “ ftatef- 
man ;” that is, had land of his own. He was a native and ftill an 
inhabitant of an adjoining vale; but, fo laborious is the enterprife 
reckoned, that, though he had paffed his life within view of the 
mountain, this was his firftafcent. He defcended with us, for part 
of our way, and then wound off towards his own valley, ftatking 
amidit the wild fcenery, his large figure wrapt in a dark cloak and 
his fteps occafionally aflifted by a long iron pronged pike, with 
which he had pointed out diftant objects. 

‘ Inthe defcent, it was interetting to obferve each mountain below 
gradually re.affuming its dignity, the two lakes expanding into {pa- 
cious furfaces, the many little vallies, that floped upwards from their 
margins, recovering their variegated tints of cultivation, the cattle 
again appearing in the meadows, and the woody promontories 
changing from {mooth patches of fhade into richly tufted fummits. 
At about a mile from the top, a great difference was perceptible in 
the clithate, which became comparatively warm, and the fummer 
hum of bees was again heard among the purple heath. 

* We reached Kefwick, about four o’clock, after five hours paffed 
in this excurfion, in which the care of our guide greatly leffened 
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the notion of danger. Why fhould we think it trivial to attempt 
fore fervice towards this poor man? We have reafon to think, that 
whoever employs, at Kefwick, a guide of the name of Doncafter, 


will affift him in fupporting an aged parent.’ P. 452. 


Of fuch fcenery Mrs. Radcliffe obferves that it is difficult 
to fpread varied pictures. A repetition of the fame images of 
rock, wood, and water, and the fame epithets of grand, vaft, 
and fublime, which neceffarily occur, muft appear tautologous 
upon paper, though their archetypes in nature, ever varying 
in outline or arrangement, exhibit new vifions to the eye, and 

roduce new fhades of effect upon the mind. It is difficult 
alfo, where thefe delightful differences have been experienced, 
to forbear dwelling on the remembrance, and attempting to 
fketch the peculiarities which occationed them. In this part 
of the work what is generally known is omitted; but the fame 
attention, as in the former, is preferved in noting the manners 
of the people, which being very different from thofe that are 
obfervable nearer the metropolis, or in the fouthern or weft- 
ern counties, naturally excite refleCtions which a lover of 
fimple nature delights to indulge. 

After having made fo free in extracting from this Journey, 
we fhall be happy if we have conveyed to the reader a part of 
the fatisfaction we experienced in the perufal of a work writ- 
ten with ability fuch as is feldom met with, and embellithed 
with a greater variety of incident and anecdote than our limits 
will permit us to give a full idea of. Few travellers are found 
pofleffed of requifites fo effential to the entertainment of their 
readers, who, while they reap inftruCtion from juft refletions 
on human life and manners, will be no lefs pleafed with de- 
{criptive ornaments, which enliven their imagination and im- 


prove their tafte. 
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WHILE the din of arms ftill refounds,—while political con- 
tefts engage the attention, the almoft exclufive attention 
of our countrymen,—filent inquiry and patientinvettigation can 
feldom claim the moments more forcibly arrefted and more 
firmly occupied by the turbulent purfuits of war or of ambi- 
tion. Thefe muft be the excufes of the learned Society whofe 
TranfaCtions we are now to examine, for the increafing delays 
in the appearance of their annual volume: thefe muft be ours 
if we have not followed their footiteps more clofely. But, while 
we continue to be /iterary journalifts, we muft not forfake the 
caufe of fcience; and the feaft of reafon muit poffefs its fhare 
of attention, notwithitanding the claims of fubjeéts in thefe 
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moments of danger more perfonally interefting. But we thal 
not add to the delay by a tedious introdu€tion. —__ 

_ Art. 1. An Account of the Difcovery of a Comet. In a 
Letter from Mifs Caroline Herfchel to Jofeph Planta, Efg. 
Sec. R.S.—The only information we receive from this fhort 
article is, that the comet, on the 8th of November 1793, pre- 
ceded the Ophiuchi 6’ 34” in time, and was 1° 25’ more 
north. 

Art. II. Account of a new Pendulum. By George Fordyce, 
M.D. Ff. R.S. Being the Bakerian LeCture.—The author of 
the Bakerian LeCture has explained very fatisfactorily the ftruc- 
ture of his new pendulum. Its principle we fhall explain. 
If a rod expands in length, it will raife another, fixed hori- 
zontally on its upper end at right angles. If to the other ex- 
tremity of this horizontal rod another rod be fufpended, and 
heat applied equally to both, the firft will raife the horizontal 
lever, and, of courfe, the rod appended toit. But fuppofing 
the whole of the fame materials, the appended rod will be 
equally expanded, and its end, which hangs loofe, will remain 
in the fame place. This principle is varied according as the 
rods are of fimilar or diffimilar materials, and applied with 
great fuccefs to the pendulums of clocks; but the particular 
explanation would be unintelligible without the plate. The 
principle is not greatly different from former inventions, and 
the chief merit, we think, confifts in the method of adapting 
it to different circumftances, and executing the plan with dif- 
fimilar materials. 

The application is alfo ingenious. The eafieft and beft 
method, as we have formerly explained with fome care, of 
afcertaining an invariable meafure of length, and confequently 
of furface and folidity, is to find the difference of length of two’ 
a vibrating different times. ‘This was the obje&t of 

r. Whitehurft’s apparatus, noticed in our account of his life. 
But, in this apparatus, as Dr. Fordyce obferves, there was no 
means of keeping the length of the pendulums the fame when 
the heat varied; avd our prefent author has found by ex- 
perience that it is very difficult, even with the moft careful 
attention, to keep artiftcial heat from varying at leaft four or 
five degrees. Dr. Fordyce’s pendulum, applied to Mr. White- 
hurft’s apparatus, feemed to anfwer very well; and, in the 
conftruction, it appears eafy to adapt it to cycloidal cheeks, fo 
that it may really vibrate in a cycloidal arc. 

Art. III. Some Facts relative to the late Mr. John Hunter’s 
‘Preparation for the Croonian Leéture. By Everard Home, 
Efq. F. R. S.—This ingenious idea will, we truft, not be loft. 
On inquiry Mr. Hunter found, that while we fee objects di- 


ftinctly at different diftances, there feemed to be no provifion 
for 
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for altering the-fhape of the eye, fufficient to produce an ade- 
quate and proportional change in the focus. He therefore fuf- 
pected chat the external part of the cryftalline itfelf was mufcu- 
far. He found it fo in the fcuttle-fith ; and, in the tenia hydati- 
gena, there is a ftrong mufcular power, without the appear- 


ance of mufcular fibres. It is evident, from numerous tacts, 
that mufcular power exifts where mufcular fibres cannot be 
traced without fome preparation; and it will be obvious that a 
mufcular ftructure is fufficient to explain the phenomena: 
nor is a tranfparent mufcular fubftance without an example in 
the animal ceconomy. At prefent the whole is only a pro- 
bable fuppofition : we could wifh that it might be purfued by 
experiment. 

Art. IV. Obfervations of a Quintuple Belt on the Planet 
Saturn. By William Herfchel, LL.D. F. R.S.— Art. VIII. 
On the Rotation of the Planet Saturn upon its Axis. By Wil- 
liam Herfchel, LL.D. F. R. S.—Mr. Herfchel defcribes five 
bands or belts on Saturn ;° and, a$ there are fimilar appear- 
_ances on Jupiter, thinks them conneéted with the rapidity of 
the rotation. Neither Mars nor Venus has any belts, and 
their rotation is much flower than that of Jupiter. But this 
rapidity, in the fubfequent article, is afcertained.-Mr. Herfchel 
has there recorded the appearances with great fidelity, from.ob- 
‘fervations which he made, he tells us, without forming any pre- 
vious opinion, and confequently with a mind wholly unbiafied. 
The appearances are incapable of abridgement, and the deter- 
mination of the period requires a diagram. Both would be 
ufelefs in this place, becaufe to examine the fubje&t minutely 
would require the whole paper ; and, to the minute inquirer 
only, would any detail be ufeful. ‘The computed period is 
10" 16/ 0,4. 

¢ I fhall only add one general remark, which is, that if we lengthen 
the time of the rotation but 2 minutes, it will throw the laft obfer- 
vation back above 116 degrees; and if we diminifh it by 2 minutes, 
. there will arife an excefs of more than 117; and, in either cafe, the 
calculations and obfervations would be totally at variance: from 
which we may conclude that our period muft be exaét to much lefs 
than 2 minutes, either way. Indeed, what alterations may have 
taken place in the belts themfelves, it is impoffible to determine. 
That there have been fome, we-may admit, and rather fuppofe, but 
we have no particular reafon to fufpect them to have been very con- 
fiderable. And, after we have fhewn that a proper motion, in the 
{pots of the belts, of 116 degrees one way, or of 117 the other, would 
only occafion an error of 2 minutes in time, we need not hefitate 
to fix the rotation of the planet Saturn upon its axis at 10> 16’ 0,4. 
p. 66. 

C.R, N. Arr. (XIV.) Fuly, 1795. T Art. V. 
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Art. V. Obfervations on the fundamental Property of the 
Lever; with a Proof of the Principle aflumed by Archimedes, 
in his Demonitration. By the Rev. S.Vince, A. M. F.R.S. 
— Archimedes fuppofed that if two equal bodies be Placed upon 
a lever, their effet to turn it about any point is the fame as if 
they were placed in the middle point between them. Mr. Vince 
enlarges on the gratuitous ailumptions, er infufhcient demons 
flrations of this polit ion in the works of Huygens, Newton, 
Maclaurin, Hamilton, and Landen. All our author’s objections 
are however by no means well founde!; nor can we admit 
that the demmontftrations of Maclaurin, Hamilton, and Landen 
are incomplete : little is required to extend them to every ne- 
eeflary circumftance. Mr..Vinee’s demonftration is indeed 
xery cerrect andelegant. It refts however on a principle which 
every philofopher will Pot admit to be £ felf-evident’? —‘* tha 
eqital bodies at equal diitances mutt produce equal effe&ts.’— 
‘This involves another propofition that has been difputed. 

Art. Vi. Account of ind Particulars obferved during the 
ate Eclipfe of the Sun. By William Herfchel, LL.D. F. R.S. 
—T hele appearances relate to the lunar mountains, the higheft 
of which Mr. Herichel finds does not exceed a mile and a half 

in altitude. 


‘It may feem, perhaps, extraordinary that in the trial above men- 
tioned, the eve fhould be able to aicertain the propoytion of a quan- 
tity fo little as the-fifteen hundredth, or two thoufandth part of the 
diameter of the moon; but the experiment be eafily repeated 
in the foilowi i manner : 

6 Upon a Ine, fix or eight inches long, drawn on a fheet of paper 
make { ng fmall marks, reprefentiag mountains on the projeéted 
circumference of a large globe. The peper being then placed Ina 
proper liglit ail Cth withdraw the eye to the diftance of 7,'°8, 
or. g fee t and take notice which of the marks appear of the fame 
_ fize, and diftinétnefs, with the mountains they reprefent. ‘Then, 
. fyom. the. enews angus ww magn litude of th re re calculate its dia- 


of the an al gives the diameter of a circl le, to the cireum — 
of which belongs the dine, upon which are placed the marks ve 
defcribed. . Now, meafure the elevation of the fe marks deinv “thd t 
line, and you will ebiain the proportion they bear to the diameter 
of the circie. 

‘ In my experiment, I found that I could pacity fee fome fmall 
protuberances at g feet di tance, which were no higher then the scth 
pant oj an inch! “Phen putting the diameter of the moon at 30’, we 
iave the fum 6fthe logarithms of the tangent of 30’; of the power 
28>; and of the goths of an inch warren ding 9 tect; which, taken 
from the logarithm or the diameter of the moon in miles, gives the 

logarithm 
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logarithm of ,16. By which we find, that fo fmall.a mountain as the 
.i$dth, or not much more than the fixth part of a mile, may be 
perceived and eftimated by the telefcope and power that was ufed 
upon this occafion; and that, confequently, the eftimation of moun- 
tains, near a mile and an half high, mult become a very eafy tafk.’ 


P. 41. 


Art. VII. The Latitudes and Longitudes of feveral Places 
in Denmark; calculated from the T’rigonometrical Operations. 
By Thomas Bugge, F.R.S. Regius Profeffor of Aitronomy 
at Copenhagen.—A table of latitudes and longitudes, if not 
relating to any particular obje&t, forms but an uninterefting 
detail. ‘The method of finding: them is equally dry and unen- 
tertaining. It cannot however be: too often publifhed, that, 
in every former chart the pofition of Anhoit is very erroneous. 
© The light-houfe of Anholt, and the whole ifle, is from 7, to Q mi- 
nutes too much wefierly; and the diftance from the light-houfey 
to the Swedif/h coafi, in a direétion perpendicular to the meridian 
of the light-houfe, is, in all maps hitherto publifhed, nearly 
4 Englifh miles, or § part of the whole, too great.’ —This errot, 
when difcovered by navigators, has been hitherto'afcribed to 
currents. ot K 

Art. IX. An Account of a Method of meafuring the com- 
parative Intenfities of the Light emitted by Luminous Bodies. 
By Lieutenant General Sir Benjamin Thompfon, Count of 
Rumford, F.R.S. In two Letters to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 
P.R.S.—This curious effay is unneceffarily prolix. The firft 
idea, the firft rude apparatus, need not have been explained 
with fo much minutenefs, and the maturity of no very com- 
plex inftrument developed with fuch progreflive attention. It 
is enough for us to fay, that the denfity of the lights is efti- 
mated by the denfity of their refpeCtive fhadows; and that the 
in{trument is contrived fo as to render the operation eafy, and 
the determination certain. It is affumed, as a principle, that 
the intenfity of light is every where as the fquares of the di- 
{tances inverfely. But it was neceflary to bring this lemma to 
the teit of experiment ; and, as it muit be evident, that it can 
only be true when light is propagated in a perfectly tranfpa- 
rent or unrefifling {pace, it was firft expedient to examine the 
refiltence of the air to light. 

Thefe experiments fhould be repeated with greater care and 
caution; for they either prove that the aflumed principle is er- 
roneous, or that the paflage through air adds rather to the in- 
tenfity of light. Either conclufion muft be wrong; and con- 
fequently the experiments are defective. _ Indeed we perceive 
many fources of error ; but perhaps the lofs of light in fo {mail 
a f{pace, and the relative darknefs of fhadows, are with fuch 
difliculty to be afcertained, that more extenfive experiments, 
or a better criterion fhould be — . 

rT 2 n 
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Tn the paffage of light through a fine well polithed piece of 
mirror gfafs, the lofs of light was nearly *,ths of the whole. 
In refleétion, more than $d part of the light is loft, even from 
the moft carefuily polifhed mirror: from an indifferent look- 
ing-glafs, nearly one half was loft. The angles at which light 
impinges on the glafs, either for reflection or refraction, make 
‘but little difference, if between 45° and 85°, or 40° and 50°. 

The light of an Argand’s lamp is to that of a lamp of the 
coraimon conftruétion, with a ribband wick, as 187 to 100; 
‘and the quantity of light with a given quantity of oil in thefe 
‘two lamps is as 100 to 85. The faving confequently in ufing 
Argand’s lamp ts about 15 percent. ‘The light of the lamp, 
when compared with-that of a wax candle } of an inch in dia- 
meter, was as 1 to12. The following paragraph cannot be 
abridged. 

‘ To determine to what the ordinary variations in the quantity of 
light emitted by 2 common wax candle might amount, I took fuch 
a candle, and iighting it, placed it before the photometer, and over 
gaint it an Argand’s lamp, which was burning with a very fteady 
‘flame; ans meafuring the intenfity of the light emitted’ by the candle 
from time to time, during an hour, the candle being occafionally 
fnuffed when it appeared to ftand in need of it, its light was found 
to vary from 100 to about 60. The light of a wax candle of an in- 
terior quality was {till more unequal, but even this was but trifling 
compared to the inequalities of the light of a tallow candle. 

¢ An ordinary tallow candle, of rather an inferior quality, hav- 
‘ing been juft fnuffed, and burning with its greateft brillianey, its 
hight was as 100; in eleven minutes it was but 39; after eight mi- 
nutes more had elapfed, its light was reduced to 23; aiid in ten 
mivutes more, or twenty-nine minutes after it had been latt fnuffed, 
its light was reduced to 16. Upon being again {nuffed it recovered 
its original brilliancy, 100.’ P. 100. 


In the produétion of light, 100 parts of bees’-wax are equal 
to 101 of tallow, 129 of olive oil, 125 of rape oil, and 120 
of linfeed oil. Count Rumford appears to be furprifed at a 
very common circumftance, that a candle burns twice as faft, 
when not {nuffed. It is not true that, in the latter circum- 
fiance, it gives lefs light; but a black opaque body, in the midft 
of the flame, eclipfes a great part of the light. Befides, when 
a candle is inuffed, the inflamed tallow evaporates from a much 
{maller furface than when it is not {nuffed; and, as the flame 
is hollow, lefs tallow muit be burnt. The whole merit of 
Argand’s lamp depends on its being a ribband, rather than a 
cone of flame; and even the middle part of the ribband is 
hollow. ‘The tranfparency of flame is the confequence of its 
being hollow. ‘There are many facts to prove this tranfpa- 
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rency, added to what count Rumford has colie€ted. On the 
whole, the prefent memoir is a very judiious one, and the 
experiments are well connected and ably conduéted. - Yet, 
with a littie more attention to what had been before attempted 
on the fubjeét, our author’s views would have been more ex- 
genfive, and his improvements more confiderable. 

Ar. X. An Account of fome Experiments upon Coloured Sha- 
dows. By Lieutenant General Sir Benjamin ‘Thompfon, Count 
of Rumford, F.R.S. In a Letter to Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. 
P.R.S.— We have more than once mentioned the circam- 
ftances in which fhadows appear fringed with prifmatic co- 
lours. ‘The coloured fhadows however, in the prefent expe- 
riments, are of a different kind, and in part an optical delu- 
fion. A beam of day-light, illuminated by a candle, was yel- 
low; and the light of the candle illumined by the beam of 
day, blue. The light of a candle is conflantly indeed yellow ; 
but the yellow appears more diftinét contrafted with the blue, 
which is in itfelf produced only by the contraft of yellow. This 
fubject of the contraft of colours has been formerly much at- 
tended to; and it could have been wifhed that count Rumford 
had been aware of the obfervations of his predeceflors : they 
would have fayed him much trouble. As the facts however 
are not generally known, we fhall tranfcribe a paffage or two 
from the paper before us. 


‘ The refult of thefe experiments having confirmed my fufpicions 
that the colours of the fhadows arofe from the different degrees of 
whitenefs of the two lights, I now endeavoured, by bringing day- 
light to be of the fame yellow tinge with candle light, by the inter- 
pofition of fheets of coloured glafs, to prevent the fhadows being 
coloured when daylight and candle light were together the fubjects 
of the experiment ; and in this I fucceeded. 1 was even able to re- 
verfe the colours of the fhadows, by caufing the day light to be of 
a deeper yellow than the candle light. In the courfe of thefe ex- 
periments I obferved, that different fhades of yellow given to the 
day light produced very different and often quite unexpected effects: 
thus one fheet of the yellow glafs interpofed before the beam of day- 
light, changed the yellow fhadow to a lively violet colour, and the 
blue fhadow to a light green; two fheets of the fame glafs nearly de- 
ftroyed the colours of both the fhadows; and three theets changed 
the fhadow which was originally yellow te blue, and that which was 
blue to a purplifh yellow colour. 

¢ When the beam of daylight was made to pafs through a theet 
of blue glafs, the colours of the fhadows, the yellow as well as the 
blue, were improved and rendered in the higheft degree clear and 
brilliant ; but when the blue glafs was placed before the candle, the 
colours of the fhadows were very much impaired.’ P. 117, 
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‘ Reflecting upon the great variety of colours obferved in thefe 
laft experiments, many of which did not appear to have the leaft re- 
kation to the apparent colours of the light by which they were pro- 
duced, I began to fufpest that the colours of the fhadows might, in 
many cafes, notwithftanuing their apparent brilliancy, be merely an 
optical deception, owing to contrait, or to fome effect of the other 
nei¢lbouring colours upon the eye. To determine this faét by a 
direct experiment, I proceeded in the following manner. Having, 
by'making ufe of a flat ruler inftead of the cylinder, contrived to 
render the fhadows much broader, | ihut out of the room every ray 
of daylight, and prepared to make the exnerimert with two Argand’s 
lamps, well trimmed, and which were both mace to burn with the 
greateft poflible brilliancy ; and having aflured myielf thatthe ligt they 
emitted was precifely of the fame colour, by the fhadows being per- 
fectly colouriefs which were projected upon the white paper, I di- 
rected a tube about 12 inches long, and near an inch in diamet er, 
lined with black paper, againft the centre of one of the broad fha-> 
dows; and locking through this tube with one eve, while the other 
was clofed, I kept my attention fixed upon the fhadow, while an 
affiftant repestedly interpofed'a fheet of yellow glais before the lainp 
‘whofe light correfponded to the fhadow I obferved, and as often re- 
moved it. ‘The refult of the experiment was very ftriking, and fully 
‘confirmed my fufpicions with refpeé to the fa'lecy of many of the 
appearances in the foregoing experiments. So far from being able 
to obferve any change in the fliadow upon which my eye was saixed, 
I was not able even to tell when the yellow glafs was before the 
lamp, and when it was not; and though the afi {tant often exclaimed 
at the ftriking brilliancy and beauty of the blue colour of the very 
fhadow I was  obferving, I could not difcover in it the leaft appear- 
ance of any colour at all. But as foon as I removed my eye from 
the tube, and contemplated the fhadow with all its neighbouring ac- 
compa iments, the other fhadows rendered really yellow by the ef- 
fet of the yellow glafs, and the white paper which had |ikewife from 
the fame caufe acquired a yellowifh hue, the fhadow in quefticn ap- 
.peared to me, as it did to my affiftant, of a beautiful blue colour. I 
‘afterwards repeated the fame experiment with the apparenily blue 
fhadow produced in the experiment with daylight and candle light, 
and with exaétly the fame e refult, 

¢ How far thefe experiiments may enable us to account for the 

apparent blue colour of the tky, and the great variety of colours 
‘which frequently adorn the clouds, as alfo what other ufeful ob- 
fervations may be drawn, from them, I leave to philofopher Sy opti- 
cians, and painters to determine. , In the mean time, I believe it is 
“a new difcovery, at leaft it is undoubtedly avery extraordinary fat, 
that the eyes are not : Uways to be belic¢ved, even with re/pec to the 
p" ence of akfince of colursy PITS 
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Art. XI. Inveftigations founded on the Theory of Motion, 
for determining the Times of Vibration of Wa‘ch Balances. 
By George Atwood, Efq. F. R.S.— Of this very accurate and 
ingenious paper we can give no analyfis. Its object is to con- 
neét the motion of watches, or machines rey uiated by the ba- 
jance, with the general laws of mechanics. In wate hes, the real 
meafure of time is the balance, and the regularity of the time- 
keeper muit depend on that of the time in which the balance 
vibrates; confequently the correcteit time-pieces mult, in their 
vibrations 3, come neareft to the computed time. This it is 
Mi. Atwood’s defign to fhow ia the prefent paper; and he has 
fucceeded completely. 

The ufual Meteorological Journal concludes the firft part of 
the volume, and we find in it the conftant crror of extreme 
heat at 2in the afternoon. Onthe 7th the thermometer was 
at 89°, while, within doors, it was 72°. ‘This is of lefs con- 
fequence, if the uncorrected number was not employed in efti- 
mating the mean heats of each month. The mean heat of 
Apa was 45°5 3—the range of the barometer from 25.72 to 

-74 inches ;—the whole quantity of rain only 17.128. In 
this alfo there muft undoubtedly be fome error; and we may 
be allowed to add, that journals, kept with fo much apparent 
inattention, can never be ufeful to fcience. When publithed 
under the patronage of the learned Society, the difgrace w hich 
reflects on themfelves will be in the proportion of the inj jury 
to the f{cience of meteorology. 





The Immortality of the Soul: a Poem: from the Latin of L/2a< 
Hawkins Browne: —v_ by John Lettice, B.D. late 
Fellow of Sidney College, Cambridre. To witch is added the 
Original Poem; with a Commentary and Annotations, by the 
Tranflator . 8v0. 4s. 6d. Boards. Rivingtons. 1795. 


HE poem, of which this is a tranflation, has long been 
crowned with the approbation of the learned. For adding 


to the number of tranflations of it, the following reafons are 
given in the dedication to the fon of the original author. 


¢ The reafon of my adding myfelf to their number is leis the hope 
of excelling the more fuccefsful of my predeceflors, than thar of 
contributing, at this momentous crifis, which threatens the happi- 
nefs of half our fpecies, to recal the re UM. the miftaken, the 
incredulous and the wicked to a fubjeét, calculated above all others, 
and under all circumftances, to engage the attention, and attach Le 
affe@ion of human beings. Who, that has not abandoned the con- 
nature, can contemplate, with inaiffercice, +a 


jnon feelings of his 
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conjuncture charaéterifed by violent, wild, and unnatural efforts, 
not only t6 defpoil mankind of every thing held moft valuable and 
precious in this life; but to annihilate all expectation, and even de- 
fire, of future happinefs Were the author of the following tranf- 
lation, and of its accompaniments, to fay, that he could not ob- 
ferve fuch am afpect of things, at any moment, unmoved; and that 
he would rejoice in every opportunity of affifting, but in the loweft 
degree, to counteract thofe direful principles, which menace .the 
world with barbarifm and defolation; he would flatter himfelf, that 
an avowal which the moft ordinary degree of attachment to the in- 
terefts of humanity might prompt any individual to make, wiil not, 
in himfelf, be imputed to affectation, or egotifm.’ P. iv. 


The nature of the poem would at any time have fufficiently 
recommended the intention of a tranflator: and, as he is fo 
fenfibly alarmed at the prefent critical {tate of the ‘moral w orld, 
—an alarm in which indeed we fee lefs reafon to be fo excelliive- 
ly affected, —he is certainly right in addrefling himfelf to the 
fair fex, and endeavouring to fix them more firmly in the caufe 
of religion and virtue. We agree with him that, if they joined 
our adverfaries, the caufe might be almoft hopelefs: but we 
confefs that we have not as yet in this refpect felt any appre- 
henfions of defection. As in the annotations great ufe is made 
of the.ancient authors, the ladies might have been deterred 
from a perutal of this work,—but the ‘tranflator removes their 
fears, and is very folicitous of their patronage. 


‘ As my elegant countrywomen, though cultivated above thofe 
of every other nation, do not, in general, make the dead languages 
an object of their intelleGtual purfuit, 1 have been careful to tranf- 
late every Greek and Latin paflage, which I have cited, except in 

a few inftances, where I have given the tranflations of others. For 
I am ambitious of having many readers of that fex ; being entirely 
perfuaded, that were the , “groveling principles of materialifm, and of 
the mortality of the foul, once to become as prevalent among the 
ladies of this country, as they have been for fome time among the 
female citizens of a neighbouring people, there would want little elfe, 
at this alarming crifis, than that univerfal depravation, which fuch 
a circumftance would certainly, and quickly, produce, to fhake the 
conititution and government of Great Britain to their very founda- 
tions ; and to render the moft enlightened and profperous of all na- 
tions, an enemy to herfelf, and an auxiliary in completely demolith- 
ing the fair fabric of civil fociety in Europe. - Farewell, then, to ail 
that is creat in human condu&; to every thing that is good, or ho- 
neft, or liberal, or lovely, or becoming; or even characteriftic of 
civilized man, Farewell to all, except our form, our hanetonents, 
the faculty of fpeech, and power of mifchief, that can preferve any 
prominent mark of diftinétion betwixt man, and beaft.” P. Xx. 


Difarmed 
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Difarmed thus by the good intentions of the tranflator, and 
his refpectfut homage to the fair fex, we can, in examining this 
work, be little inclined to ufe the feverity of criticifm. It is 
divided into three parts:—in the firft are given the original 
poem and the tranflation, the Englifh being on one page and 
the correfponding Latin on the oppofite. This part is fol- 
lowed by a commentary ;—and the third part contains annotae 
tions on the poem. 

The tranfiation is in blank verfe ; and, the fhackles of rhime 
being remeved, we conceive that greater attention ought to 
have been paid to make the tranflation conformable to the ori- 
gina]. But fo far from this, it might almoft be called a com- 
mentary on the criginal: it is very diffufe and lax; and if the 
thoughts of the Latin poet are indeed given in general, they 
are hid in the quantity of adfcititious matter, by no means in- 
creafing the ftreng:h or beauty of the poem. Tranflation is 
conceived by many perfons to be a very eafy tafk: and it may 
be fo when nothing more is required than to’ prefent the 
fentiments of an author to the public: but, if much depends 
on the language in which thefe fentiments are given,—if the 
thoughts in theinfelves are not new,—and if the,fubjed has been 
frequently treated by other writers, —we are naturally defirous 
to be acquainted with the peculiar force and beauty of the ori- 
ginal; and then tranflation, fo far from being that eafy tafk, is 
one of the moft difficult in polite literature. Our tranflator is 
by no means fufficiently fenfible of this truth, and the neceffity 
of adhering as clofely as poflible to his original: he looks at 
the Latin indeed, obferves the fentiment,— but whether it 
fhould be expanded through three times the quantity of verfe in 
his tranflation or not, is tohim matter of unconcern. Surely 
this ought not to be allowed: the ladies have reafon to com- 
plain; and, if any of their acquaintance fhould tranflate a few 
pages of the Latin to them literally, they might fay to Mr. 
Lettice, § You promifed us the tranflation of a Latin poem ; 
inftead of which, we find indeed the thoughts of that poem; 
but they are like a fine figure in a birth-day fait, loft in the rich- 
nefs and incumbrance of their drefs.’ 

We fhall point out a few inftances of this lax mode of tran 
lation. In {peaking of the powers of the mind to retain its 
thoughts, the Latin poet naturally inquires— 


* Unde tot apto 
Ordine difponit, mox et depromit in ufus ?’ 
‘ 


which is thus trandlated— 


* Whence 
That order fit, in which, arrang’d for ufe, 


And: prompt ebedience, at Volition’s call, 
They lie? Eloquence, 
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Eloquence, which in the original— 
: ¢ Tonitruque et fulgura mifcet,’ 


in the tranflation, is 


* Language, ‘that emulates the thunder’s found, 
Or with the lightning’s liquid force pervades 
The thrilling fenfe.’ 


The things of this world = 


¢ Non explent animum, varia et magis ampla petentem :’ 


but, in the tranflation, 
¢ What befals us here, 
Fails man’s*capacious intellect to fil, 
Ceafelefs which feeks the new, the ftrange, the great.’ 
Our ignorance of life in the womb is fimply exprefled in 
the original : 
* Scifne iftam matris in alvo 
Vitam, qualis erat ?’— 
in the tranflation, the thought fwells out, and new ideas are 
introduced— 


* Can’ft thou difcover, what man’s embryo ftate; 
What, ’twixt conception and the hour of birth, 


His dark exiftence mark’d 2’ 


The fage is happy, who, after contemplating this life 


* Protinus unde abiit, fatur ut conviva, remigrat.’ 


in the tranflation— 
¢ And rifen, 


A fated gueft, hath bid the world adieu, 
His long and everlafting home to feek.’ 


in which the tranflator, filled with the thought of a future 
‘abode, has forgotten the intimation of a pre-exiftent ftate. 


If there were not a future ftate, the poet tells us fimply, 
* Vellem migrare repenté 
Hine.’ 
his tranflator can dwell upon the thought, and exclaims, 


‘ No warmer with were mine, 
Than hence on hafty wing to {peed my flight 
Tow’rd that dark region’— 


where all— 
‘In zxterna fopiti nocte quiefcent.’ 


3 
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‘ Life’s toilfome drama o’er, 
Muft pafs, to flumber‘in eternal night.’ ~ 


Every enjoyment of this life could not induce the poet to 
ftay among!t us— 


* Non tantd mercede ifthac, dignarer eandem 
Ire viam toties, et eodem volvier orbe.’ 


and the tranflator is lefs fond of our employments— 


‘ By thefe allurements ftill unmov’d, 
The fame dull traé unceafing to repeat, 
Or wheel in one re-iterated orb, 
My wearied fpirit would refufe.’ 

‘ Ad victum ubi cunéta fuperfunt’ 

becomes in the tranflation— 

¢ While Nature, all beneficent, her fiore 
Protuiely f{preads.’ 


* Expedit effe malis, dominum qui ferre fuperbum 
Coguntur—’ 


is expanded into a double fpace— 


* ’T were better then 
That they give preference to vice, whofe fate 
To fome imperious tyrant’s fervice binds 
Their pitiable lot.’ 
* Ambitiove potentiim’ 


¢ Potent rivalry’s ambitious league.’ 
* Vivitur an melids privatim?— 
is tranflated— 


* Glides then the noifelefs ftream of private life 
A fmoother courfe ?? 


‘ Rofeifque latens malus anguis in hortis’ 
js not fufliciently beautiful, but it muft be made— 


‘ The ferpent hence 
Within the fragrant rofe’s gay parterre 
Infidious lurks.’— 


We might feleét inftances without end, in which the tranf- 
lator indulges his genius, little folicitous about his original : 
but left the work fhould fuffer too much by the comparilon of 
detached paflages with the Latin, we fhall give a larger ex- 
tract, from which the reader will be able to form a betier - 

to) 
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of the genius and ftyle of the tranflator.—In the firft book the 
powers of invention are thus defcribed— 


‘ Tila etiam imventrix, varias qua protulit artes, 

. Suppeditans vitz decus et tutamen egenz ; 
Nomina qu impofuit rebus, vocemnque ligavit 
Literulis; aut que degentes more ferarum, 
Difperfofque homines deduxit in oppida; quave 
Legibus edomuit, foedufque coegit in unum ; 
Quenam ifthec nifi vis divinior, ztheriufque 
Senfus, et afflatu coelefti concita virtus ? ’ 
Jam quorum undanti eloquinm fluit amne, rapitque 
Quo velit affectus, tonitruque et fulgura mifcet ; 
D.vitias trahit unde fuas? Vigor igneus ille 
Num mortale fonat ? Quid cenfes carmina vatum > 
Sive etenim flexu numerorum vique Canora, 
Oblectet varia dulcedine lapfus ad aures; 
Seu, fpeciofa canes rerum miracula, fictis 
Ludat imaginibus, peragretque per intima cordis ; 
Nil parvum fpirat, nil non fublime poeta. 
Cumque fuper terris que fiunt, quaque tuenur 
Omnia, curriculo volventia femper eodem, 
Non explent animum, varia et magis ampla petentem ; 
San¢tus adeft vates, per quem fublimior ordo, 
Pulcrior et {pecies, et mentis idonea votis 
Exoritur, vite {pes anguriumque futura.’ 


* Inventive mind, fource of the various arts, - 
Defence and ornament to favage life 
Supplied; to every object gave its name: 
United founds to letters; men, difpers’d 
And wand’ring like the brutes, from woods and wilds 
She call’d; in cities tanght them how to live, 
"their wills to law fubdu’d, binding them clofe 
in focial compact. Say, now, what is this 
Rut fome diviner power, etherial fenfe 
And virtue heav’n-infpir'd? Say, whence, O Mute! 
Th’ o’erflowing fiream of eloquence, at will 
"that bears each paffion in its torrent courfe ; 
Language, that emulates the thunder’s found, 
Or with the lightning’s liquid force pervades 
The thrilling fenfe. Teli, whence the poet’s fong, 
Led through the flexile maze of numbers {weet 
And magic founds, fo captivates the ear? 
When nature’s wondrous beauties are his theme, 
Whence that gay tlore of imag’ry, fo wraught 
Ry fidtion’s power, to fafcinate the heari ? 


Naught, 
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Naught, groveling, mean, and nothing not {ublime 
Breaths the poetic art. When what befals 

This fublunary world, when all we fee 

Revolving ever, round and round, the fame, 

Fails man’s capacious intelle& to-fill, 

Ceafelefs which feeks the new, the ftrange, the great, 
The bard to rapture wakes the facred fhell, 

And lo! a new creation ftarts to light, 

New order, more fublime, and lovelier forms 
Meet the warm wifhes of th’ afpirant mind, 
Prefaging immortality.’ P. 40. 


In the fecond book is a melancholy defcription indeed of 
human life, on which poets are much apter to dwell than true 
philofophers. 





‘ Cotera pars hominum ferimur jaétante procella, 
Ut ratis, huc illuc; et per diverfa viarum 

Conatu ingenti fugientem prendimus umbram. 

Ac veluti infantes pueri.crepitacula pofeunt 
Ardenti ftudio, mox parta relinquere gaudent ; 

Sic etiam in plenis homines' puérafeimus annis. 

At bene-perfuafum cui fit, non effe fupremam 
Hanc animi vitam, reftare fed altera fata, 

Salva illi res eft, neque fpe lactatur ‘inani. 

Quippe ubi mens hominis purum fimplexque requirat 
Irrequieta bonum, non fperat forte potiri 

Jam nunc felici: quid enim? nunc, vivimus omnes 
Pravum ubi commiftum recto eft ; ubi triftig Ixtis; 
Ipfa ubi delirans inhiat fapientia riugas ; 

Atque in odoratis florent aconita rofetis : 

Omnia mifta quidem, fluxa omnia, ludicra demum 
Omnia, nec votis eft quod refpondeat ufquam. 
Forian et ipfe Deus, divinum exquirere fi fas 
Confilinm, fic res attemperat, ufque fecundis 
Adverfas mifcens, et amaris dulcia condit ; 
Spernere ut hinc difcat terreftria mens, et amicis 
Caftigata ‘malis, coelo fpem ponat in'tno, 

Quo donius et patria eft,’ requies ubi fola laborum.’ 


¢ Like mariners the common herd are tofs’d, 
The fport of every wind ; each his own voyage 
Purfues; elufive fhadows, never caught, 
All ftrain alike to grafp; all eager feek, ; 
Like infants, toys and baubles, thrown away 
_Ere weil attain’d: yet, more difgraceful! man, 
In years mature, ftill froward, ‘plays the child, 
But whofoe’er, to firm 'perfuafion wravght, 


Deems 
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Deems not this little fpan of human life, 

The foul’s whole being, nor her dettiny 
Completed here, owns treafure yet untouch’d : 
Nor fail his hopes, delufive all, and vain : 
For fince man’s reftlefs fpirit good, unmix’d 
And pure, demands, attainable fuch blifs 
E’en hope, in this dark fojourn, ne’er believ’d. 
What is this mortal ftate? A life to all 

Of good with evil mingled, gay with fad; 
Where wifdom’s felf, her eye on trifles bent, 
Infanely doats ; where deadly aconite 

Poifons the rofe’s aromatic breath; 

Confufion, fport, and fluctuation all! 

Where difappointment ever mocks our vows. 
The Deity, perchance, if man may dare 

His counfels ferutinize, our fyftem thus 
Arrang’d; with bitter ever tempering fweet, 
Gentler with adverfe fate, that hence the mind 
By friendly ills chaftiz’d, and {chool’d this fcene 
Of idle vanity to fcorn, in heav’n 

Might treafure all her hope; in heav’n alone, 
Her home, her country of eternal reft.’ Pp. 190. 


Here the tranflator has marred ina great meafure the beauty of 
the original, by referring the delufions of life only to the com- 
mon herd of mankind, as if fome peculiar fpirits, like the poet’s, 
were exempt from the common lot of humanity. But the poec 
by no means claims or hints at this exception: on the con- 
trary, he includes himfelf amongft thofe who are tofled by 
wayward fancy, and, like children, are ever querulous for their 
rattles — 


¢ Cetera pars hominum ferimur jaCtante procella, 


Ut ratis, huc illuc. 
fugientem prendimus umbram. 
in plenis homines puera/cimus annis.’ 








From thefe fpecimens we may pronounce, that much of the 
midnight oil has not been wafted upon the verfification: it is 
throughout paflable ; but we could have withed that, in general, 
a greater polifh had been given to it, and in many places care 
had been taken that the images fhould not be incorrect. Thus 
we are told in one place, that 


‘ The whole long train of caufes falls in view ; 
The chain’s firft link fix’d to th’ Almighty’s throne.’ 


If the firft link is fixed, we fufpeét very much that the whole 


chain cannot be faid to fall in view. 


There 
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There is a great inattention alfo to feparate words, as Z 
weeny—dazzling fhecn,—mendacious,—incarnate, 28 applied to 
a bone, when it has long acquired a peculiar fenfe from its 
ufe in theology,—iAume,—nathele/s—microcofm, where little 
world fuits the verfe jutt as well,—forum, when in the fame 
verfe we have forum and peopled inn,—protends,—doffing thefe 
mortal fpoils; for we mutt remind our tranflator, that he fets 
out with a determination of being peculiarly agreeable to the 
fair fex, and he ought not to give them the trouble of fearch- 
ing through a dictionary for the meaning of a word, when he 
might eafily have faved them this labour, and joined toa greater 
perfpicuity more harmoiiy of verfification. 

At times we find fome difficulty in making out the tranflator’s 
meaning : thus he tells us the ftudious fage knows, 


* What laws 
The comet’s flaming voyage through th’ inane 
Of {pace immeafurable bear.’ 


We bear a voyage very ill, and every one underftands the 
meaning of the expreflion, though we fhould not {pecify all the 
‘caufes which contribute to our uneafinefs ; but how laws can 
bear the voyage of a comet, we do not underftand. | 

The original author tells us, he does not doubt of the di- 
vine interference in human affairs :—the tranflator makes him 
fay, * I never doubted yet,’ as if his future faith feemed very 
problematical. ‘Che poet celebrates the praifes of Hough, a 
bifhop of Wercefter :—the tranflator tells us, 


‘ Such was the fage whofe ever-honor’d name 
Fond I recal :’ 


but we learn only, that he is talking of an old prelate of 
Worcefter, whofe name, though recalied, does not appear in 
the tranflation. _ ; 

But it is time to quit this poem, on which indeed we fhould 
not have dwelt fo long, if the fyndics of the prefs of Cam- 
bridge had not given their approbation to this work, and afhifi- 
ed the publication of it by the funds dedicated to literature. On 
this ground we were compelled to examine its pretenfions to 
fuch a diftinétion, and mutt with pain confefs, that it hardly 
feemed entitled to fuch notice. 

The Commentary was fcarcely neceffary for fuch.a poem ; 
and for the Annotations the tranflator’s common-place-book 
has been well rummaged: yet we were altonifhed to fee, that 
a divine of the church of England, and one of no {mall repu- 
tation in the univertfity, fhould quote St. Jerome from a French 
tranilation. Such a thing has a bad appearance, and may lead 
people to fufpect that the learned quotations, with which. this 

part 
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part-of the work abounds, are nat derived :from the pefufal of 
the ancient ‘authors. 

- Upon the whole, we recommend to the tranflator to revife 
his work, to adhere more clofely-to his-original, to pay more 
attention to his language: and then, by publifhing ic without 
the Latin, without the-Commentary, and without the Anno- 
tations, he may make ita valuable prefent to the ladies, for 
whofe improvement we do not doubt of his folicitude: and we 
heartily with that thus the author and his works may be crown- 
ed with the approbation, not only of the fair, but of every 
Englith reader. 





44 fhort Account of the late Revolution in Geneva; and of the 
Conduét of France towards that Republic, from OGober £792, 
to Odiober 1794. Ina Series of Letters to an American, by 
Francis D’Ivernois, Efg. Tranflated and enlarged from 
Tableau de la Revolution Frangsife a@ Geneve. 8va 15. 

fewed. Elmiley. 1795. 


"7 HOUGH the little republic of Geneva values itfelf upon 

cits independence, it is too fmall to enable it to be an un- 
concerned fpe&tator of ‘the revolutions of its more. powerful 
neighbours. It is more particularly connected with France ;— 
and as it has always two contending parties within ufelf ready 
to feize the opportunity of ftrengthening the ariftocratic or 
the democratic part of the conftitution as occafion may offer,— 
it cannot be wondered at if that {tate has followed, like an hum- 
ble fatellite, the various revolutions and aberrations of the 
larger planet. 

Thofe who know any thing of the’ hiftory of Geneva, 
‘know that in-1782, by the means of French troops, the po- 
‘pular jparty wasbrought under, and a government eftablifh- 
ed completely ariftocratical. In 1789, the French barometer 
‘f{tanding at liberty, :an extenfion of-liberty alfo took place at 
‘Geneva ; but it was not till 1791 that areal popular govern- 
‘ment ‘was formed which fatisfied the wifhes of the greater part 
‘of the itihabitants,—of ali indeed who were not for abfolute 
‘equality of rights. ‘But equality being the next doctrine pro- 
mulgated ‘in France, the miflionary, Geneft, fo well known 
afterwards in America,—and, after him, Soulavie,—-were fent 
‘in “the character of French refidents, to fpread the fame 
“‘dotrine in Geneva. One great caufe of difcontent among the 
‘Genevois was the diftinétion made between citizens and na- 
‘trves. “By the: latter aresmeant the defcendents of foreigners ; 
‘thefe -under the:ariftocratic regimen were excluded from. .vot- 
‘ing, for which there was this plea,—that Geneva was expofed 


*from ‘its fitwation:-to.fuch an influx of foreigners, oiten of the 
lowett 
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loweft clafs, that it feemed unreafonable the ftate fhould be 
obliged to give them more than protection, or to expofe their 
laws and conftitution to be continually changed by a heteroge- 
neous mixture of people from different countries. This mat- 
ter, however, had been fo far compromifed, that any inhabit- 
ant born at Geneva might become a member of the genetal af- 
fembly on paying a fine of about fix guineas; but univerfal fuf- 
frage having been obtained in France under the Briffotin par- 
ty, another revolution to the fame purpofe took place in Geneva 
in 1792, and their government was new modelled aceording- 
ly. The do@trine of equality of property, and governing by the 
fyitem of terror, next fucceeded; and Geneva, whofe changes 
had been hitherto without bloodfhed, was deflined to tafte of 
the fanguinary vat agg eftablifhed under the reign of Robef- 
pierre. One Boufquet, who had been in France, and deeply 
imbibed the principles of the Jacobins, was at the head of this 
new plot, and was followed by a few hundreds of the loweft of 
the people. In the night of the 18th of July, 1794, they ran 
to arms, feized the artillery of the town, entered the houfes 
of the citizens, and difarmed thofe whom they fceared,—fet their 
feals on what they did not carry off,--imprifoned numbers of 
he citizens, and called themfelves a revolutionary nation. 


‘ The conftitutional government was then formally fufpended, 


and the whole executive and legiflative power of the {tate committed 
to a provifional revolutionary tribunal, of which Boutquet was of 
courfe made prefident. The number cf perfons who were taken 
into cuftedy, increafed everv hour; and by the induftry of Soulavie, 
who had given orders in cal! the neighLouring French diftrias, that 
tiich of the inhabitants of Geneva as reured to any of them fhould 
be obliged to return, it foon amounted to near 600 perions; amon 
whom were moit of the magiilrates who had been depofed from 
their offices in 1792, many of the profcflors, and almoft the whole 
of the clergy, 2 body of men who did honour to their country and 
to human nature, by their talents, their knowledge, their mild and 
tolerant fpirit, and the {potlets purity of their lives. And left any 
of them thould efcape, fome of the rnott furious and fanguinary of 
the revolutionii’s purized them, even into the churches, which, in 
{Lite of the threats they heard on aii fides, of being treated as the 
prieits had been treated in Paris on the 2d of September, thofe vener- 
able men had entered, for the perpoie of imploring the mercy of 
heaven upon.their difiracted country. 
' © In the midit, however, of thefe fhocking fcenes, fome few cir- 
cumftaunces fhewed, thatthe native charaéter of the Genevefe was 
not to be depraved but by degrees. Somme of the revolutionifts could 
not refrain from tears, when they were ordered to be the goalers of 
their countrymen, and, in more than one inftance, declared, that 
c.R.N. Ane. (XTV.) Fulr, 197935. tT they 
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they envied their fituation, and, if poffible, would gladly exchange 
with them. But thefe, as well as many other expreffions of regret 
and remorfe, were of little avail to the unhappy viétims, whofe ad- 
verfaries were too watchful to leave them any means either of efcape 
or refiftance. One generous effort, indeed, was made. by the women 
of Geneva (for the etperiment was too hazardous for men to engage 
in), who, to the number of two thoufand, went, in a body, to the 
revolutionary tribunal, to intergede for them; but their tears and 
entreaties had no other effect, than that of expofing them to the 
brutal ridicule of the judges, who ordered the fire-engines to be got 
ready, i in order to adminifter what they profanely called, the rites of 
civic baptifin. 

‘ This feeble obftacle being removed, the tribunal eagerly entered 
upon the difcharge of its functions, and ordered eight of the prifoners 
to be brovght up to trial, in which number, exprefs directions were 
given to include the ex-fyndic, Cayla, who had diftinguithed himfelf 
by the intrepid fpirit with which he had oppofed the former revolu- 
tion, and the ex-attorney-general, Prevoft, whofe principal offence 
was, that he had taken a part in the negociation with general 
Montefquiou. 

‘ ‘The tribunal fat in the town hall: the judges took their places 
with the flegres of their fhirts tucked up, like butchers, their legs 
and breafts naked, fabres at their fides, piftols in their girdles, and 
bottles and glaffes on the table. Some of the judges could not 
fupport a fight fo truly diabolical ; two were taken out in a fort of 
fainting fit, and four others permitted to retire. The reft kept their 
placés, and proceeded to the difcharge of their functions, in the 
—_ of drunkennefs, low witticifms, and indecent buffoonery. 

Although there was no dire& charge againft thefe refpeétable 
men, nor the fhighteft evidence produced of any plan of a coun- 
ter-revolution, which had ‘been the pretext for taking arms, nor 
any queftion afked, in any degree relative to it, yet the trial of the 
eight lafted till the next morning (the 26th of July) ; and on opening 
the ballot-boxes, in which the opinions of the judges were collected, 
it was fonnd, that only two were capitally conviéted. 

¢ When this circumftance was known, the Marfeillefe and Moun- 
taineers, impatient for blood, furrounded the tribunal, with threats 
of vengeance again{t the perfidious judges, who had acted fo incon~ 
fitenily with their former profeflions, and propofed to make an im- 
mediaie maflacre of all the prifoners. The judges affeéted to be 
alarmed, and the next day returned to the bench, and, amidft the 
clamours and howlings of the galleries, gave their opinions, not by 
ballot, as before, but openly; the confequence of which ‘was, that 
feven of the eight were condemned to die, by the very men who, 
but the day before, had acquitted fix of them ; and who, on both 
occafions, called the Almighty to witnefs the purity with which they 
gave their dentence. 


« The 
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© The revolutionary nation, to whom an appeal was referved, im- 
mediately affembied, in arms, to confider the fentence of the feven 
perfons condemned; and though, under pretence of purifying the 
affembly, the leaders of the revolution had carefully excluded froin 
it, all whom’ they fufpected, éither of integrity, or humanity, there 
was ftill 4 decided majority for {paring the lives of Cayli i, Prevoft, 
and de Rochemont. 

‘ This third decifion, fo different from what they expe&ed, in- 
creafed the rage of the brutal Janifaries of the revolution. They re- 
viled it as the confequencé of ariftocratical influence, and ariftocra- 
tical principles, and refufed to confider it as binding —T hey vented 
their execrations and menaces indifcriminately; and actually attempt- 
ed to deftroy two or three of their own: party, who called upon the 
by-ftanders to fupport the fovereignty of the people, and not fuffer 
it to beinfulted withimpunity. Nor was this all: they fe:t armed 
deputies to the tribunal, to complain that falfe patriots had artful- 
ly mixéd themfelves, on this occafion, with the real lovers of their 
country, and difappointed their hopes; to infiit that the fentence 
of the three ariftocrats, who had been acquitted, fhould be annutléd, 
and to declare, that, if this requeft was refufed or delayed, they 
would repair to the prifon, and do themfelves juftice. 

‘ The number of thofe who held this language was confiderable, 
and their mehaces frightful. They were all provided with arms and 
ammunition ; it was night, and thofe who difapproved of their mea- 
fures, were either too much terrified to oppofe them, or too difunited 
and .diftraftful of each other to attempt it. Thefe circumfances 
were abundantly fufficient in the opinion of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, to juftify them in affuming a new jurifdiction, and reverfing 
the fentence paffed by the people at large ; and they inftantly deliver- 
ed up the feven prifoners to the executioners who came to demand 
them. 

‘ Thefe illuftrious viétims died in a manner, worthy of the caufe, 
in which they fuffered, and with all the dignity which religion, in- 
nocence, and virtue, can give. They refufed to have their eyes 
covered ; and their murderers, inftead of difpatching them all at the 
fame fhot, were careful to makea fecond neceflary. Cayla was the on- 
ly one who fpoke; ‘I fhould die with pleafure, faid he, could I hope 
that my death would reftore peace and liberty to my unhappy country." 
The executioners tore in pieces a written paper, which De Rochemo: it, 
a young advocate of the moft promifing hopes, entreated them to 
deliver, after his death, to his family.—But Prevoft contrived to 
drop a letter which he had written with a pencil, and which exhibits 
a ftriking picture of the calm heroifm, and amiable tendernefs of his 
difpofition.—* No man, faid he, lofes fo much in dying, asI do. I 
return my moit grateful thanks to my dear wife, for all the hap- 
pinefs, for which I have been indebted to her; and I entreat her 
never to forget, that her hufband dies in the moft honourab'e of 
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caufes; and, in fpite of the delufion which occafions his untimely 
ead, will be efteemed and regretted by all good men.—My dear 
mother, how little is the fatisfaétion you ever received from me, com- 
pared with the forrow which has overtaken your venerable old age ! 
Weep for your fon; but let it comfort you to recolleé, that he al- 
ways walked in the paths of honour. Honour had always guided 
him, and will guide him, to the laft moment of his life—And let 
not my unhappy fate, my dear fon, deter you from following my 
example. Let {trict integrity, and an invincible attachment to your 
country, be the rules of your life, though your father’s adherence to 
them has fhortened his days. But let me conjure you, never to en- 
gage in public affairs,” &c. P,. 24. 


The party which was now uppermoft, next proceeded to 
lower the intereft of money, and to annul all leafes :— 


‘ They alfo renewed their domiciliary vifits, and left no more 
than twelve ounices of plate to any individual ; and becaufe the French 
had confifcated the property of fuch of their own emigrants, as had 
borne arms againit the new republic, thefe faithful imitators fum- 
moned moft of the Genevans, who happened to be abfent, when 
the late tragic fcenes were acted, to return immediately, under the 
fame penalty, and ordered all perfons whofe fortunes exceeded 20,000 
livres, to give in an account of them within a week, in order that 
they might be affeffed in proportion to their property and to their 
patriotifin : and, to crown the whole, they affigned feveral churches 
as places of meéting for the different clubs; they reduced the ufual 
divine fervice to a very fmall number of offices, and permitted the 

+ ceremony of marriage, and the adminiffration of the facrament of 
baptifm, to be performed by the civil magiftrate. 

‘ The revolutionary tribunal having thus prepared the way for 
new enterprifes, and made a fatisfactory trial of the obedience of its 
fubjects, by threatening all, who prefumed to exprefs the flighteft 
difapprobation of its meafures, with what is called a revolutionary 
punifliment, refumed the proceedings, which it had fufpended, 
only until it could fatisfy itfelf, whether the nation was fufficiently 
accuftomed to the fight of blood, to bear the further effufion of it. 
After banifhing fome foldiers of the garrifon, who had generoufly 
refufed to aét as executioners on the late occafion, it feleéted four 
other victims, three of whom had been magiftrates. 

‘ One of them, named Naville Gallatin, was a man of great 
talents, and defended himfelf with fuch eloquence and ftrength of 
argument, that one of his judges, in giving fentence againft him, 
{faid,—* I have two confciences; one of which tells me you are in- 
nocent; but the other tells me, you muft die, that the ftate may be 
faved.’ —* When I die, anfwered the undaunted magiftrate, the ftate 
will lofe a great citizen.’ The expreffion is bold, but perfectly cha- 
patterifes his elevated and undaunted fpirit. 

2 “ And 
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*« And now, continued he, when fentence of death was paffed on 
him, now mark the fate which awaits you and your accomplices; 
for you muft not hope that guilt like yours, can go unpunifhed. You 
will find that all the ties of focial order, which you have broken to 
attain your ends, will again be broken by thofe, who fucceed you 
in your crimes, and in your power: new faétions will be formed 
againft you, out of your own; and as you have united, like wild 
beafts, in purfuing your prey, fo, like wild beafts, you will tear 
each other to pieces, in dividing it. Thus will you avenge the 
caufe of thofe, who have fallen, and are yet to fall facrifices, to your 
avarice and ambition. To them, as well as to me, the profpect 
of approaching immortality robs death of all its terrors; but to you 
the laft moments of life will be embittered by reflections, more 
poignant than any tortures you can fuffer. The innocent.blood 
you have fhed will be heard againft you, and you will die without 
daring to implore the pardon of heaven.” P. 33. 


This fpirited and popular magiftrate was difpatched in the 
night ; many faved themfelves by prefents to their judges. One 
of thefe infamous judges, who had fuddenly become favour- 
able to a prifoner againit whom the populace were much irritat- 
ed, gravely made them the following ftrange fpeech :—‘ If God 
had told me this morning, ‘ thou wilt {pare that ariftocrat, I 
fhould have anfwered, Goa, thou lieft ;’ and yet, from his de- 
fence, I find myfelf obliged to acquit him.’—The tribunal fat a 
fortnight, during which they tried and pronounced fentence on 

08 prifoners ; of whom, however, eleven only fuffered death. 

‘Thus did the executions in the little territory of Geneva fol- 
low, in their meafure and degree, the wider flaughter which, 
under the reign of Robefpierre, difgraced and depopulated 
France,—though, comparatively, 


‘ They ferved but as {mall tapers, to attend 
The folemn flame of that great funeral.’ 


This account is acknowledged to be authentic as to facts, 
though the author’s views of the fubje&t may often differ from 
thofe of a zealous republican. 





The Grammatical Art improved: in which the Er: ors of Gram- 
marians aud Lexicographers are expofed; Twelve Tenfes are 
explained; and, for the Exercife of Learners, fuch an Ap- 
pendix is added, as-contains an Explanation cf many Purti- 
culars necdful to be known. By the Rev. Richard Pafiice 
thwaite, Reéior of Newendon, in Effex. 2mo. 35. bound. 
Parfons. 1795. 

Thar the grammaticai art is fufceptible, and ftands in need 

of great improvement, every one mult be fenfible, who 
iss the early part of his education has felt the feverity of that 
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difcipline -which is fo frequently exercifed on youth, for not 
comprehending and retaining in memory thofe rules which the 
mafter himfelf does not underftand, But before we are to be 
told that the grammatical art has been improved by any one, 
let the author duly weigh in his own mind, what it is his in- 
tention to teach,—whether the grammar of a particular lan- 
yuage, or thofe general principles on which the ftru€ture of 
facirasve depends,—that is, the fcience which now goes under 
the name of univerfal grammar. If it is his intention to teach 
the grammar of any particular language, it is his duty to at- 
tend carefully to the genius of that language, and nat to con- 
found its principles with thofe of any other language. He muft 
take care alfo, that his rules fhould be plain, fimpie, and clear,— 
his arrangement good,—and all terms derived from other lan- 
guages, if poflible, fhould be avoided. In every one of thefe 
re{pects the writer before us feems to have offended : his prin- 
ciples are not taken from the genius of the Englith but the Latin 
language; and, like too many other writers on this fubject, he 
feems to have but little acquaintance with any of the modern 
or the oriental languages. If i¢ is the author’s intention to 
give the principles of univerfal grammgr, he fhould confider 
that he has undertaken a very arduous tafk: for before he de- 
cides on the neceflity of any general principle, he muft make 
diligent refearches into the ftructure of ancient and modern 
languages, left he fhould, with the once celebrated author of 
Hermes, now finking into merited oblivion, eftablifh a theory 
to be overthrown by the breath of the firft lad who happens te 
have travelled abroad, and to have ftudied thofe modérn lan- 
guages, which the author, unfortunately for himfelf, conceived 
to be unworthy of his refearches. From what we haye al- 
ready faid, it will be prefumed that the work before us is 
little calculated to extend our knowledge of univerfal gram- 
mart. 

In the arrangement of this work, little attention feems to 
have been paid to the clafs of learners for whom the author 
profefies to have the greateft regard. On this fubje@t a fimple 
order might be laid down, — firft, to treat on the founds in 
any language, whether fimple or compound,—then on words, 
and the diviffons under which they may be claffed,—thirdly, 
on fentences or the ftruture of the language,—and laftly, on 
the meafure or harmony of language, either in poetry or profe. 
To make each part as clear as poflible, the many exceptions to 
any general principle might be -referved till the legrner had 
gained a competent knowledge of the whole fubject. We 
might here point out feveral faults under each of thefe heads ; 
but we fhall content ourfelves with obferving, that nothing 
can be more abfurd than to lay down general rules for capitals, 
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ot great letters, before the learner has been taught the di- 
{tin€tion of words into feveral claffes ; the explanation of com- 
mon abbreviations fhould have been referyed to the end of the 
work, or the attention of the learner will be diverted too foon 
from his main purpofe: it is childifh to lay down rules for ad- 
drefing perfons in different ranks of life, when the learner is 
not fuppofed able to write a letter; and to lay down rules for 
punctuation, which depends entirely on the ftructure of fen- 
tences, before this ftructure has been confidered, is abfoiutely 
prepofterous. We cannot theyefore commend our author in 
this part of his work; and as he has thus offended at the thre- 
fhold, we have little expe€tation of being much better pleafed 
in our farther progrefs. 

The greateft error in pronunciation made by our author is 
on the found of ng, which in our language is particularly mu- 
fical; but we are told that ‘ good orators feléom pronounce the 
gin img, but fay /ovin inftead of loving.’ We wiil take upon 
ourfelves to fay, that they are bad orators, who thus deftroy 
the harmony of our language, which is not of fo rhufical.a 
texture that we can afford to give up any of the founds which 
might refcue us from the charge of fpeaking a rough and un- 
couth language. The fact is, that the found ng is not made 
up of two founds, and g,any more than th of the two founds, 
t and h; and it would be better, if we had a peculiar mark 
for the found ng, as the Saxons had for that of th. ‘The rule 
on capitals in writing is now no longer followed, either in 
writing or printing, and the beauty of the page is better pre- 
ferved by the breach of it. ‘ All nouns, we are told, and every 
adjective that implies a name, or ftands as a noun, fhould al- 
ways begin with a capital, as Perfons, Places, the Righteous, 
the Fufi, &e.’ 

The author gives us nine parts of fpeech, four cafes, twelve 
tenfes, nine fpecies of adverbs, with their fubdivifions, and 
fortunately thinks it needlefs to fubdivide his two clafies of 
conjunctions into all of a fubordinate kind, which they are 
capable of receiving. A- little attention to definition would 
have here faved him a great deal of trouble; and if he does not 
confine his meaning of cafe to the change of termination, we 
fee no propriety in his adopting but four cafes ; and if we are 
to depend on termination, which fecms to be the propereft 
mode, we cannot allow to the Engiifh language more than 
two cafes. We need only give his fpecimen of an Englith 
verb according to its tenfes, to fhew how well calculated this 
grammar is for the eafe of the learner. 
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$ An ARRANGEMENT of the TENSES. 


1. The Definite Prefent, 1 (now) love, or am loving. 

2. The Aorifical Prefent, “A Friend loveth at all Times.” 
3. The Preterimperfed, 1 was (then) loving. 

4. The Definite Preterperfed, I (then) loved, or did love. 

§- The Aoriftical Preterperfec?, 1 loved, or did ove. 

6. The Prefent Perfed?, I iave (now) loved. 

7- The Preterpluperfec?, 1 had (then) loved. 


8. The Future Imperfect, 1 fall, or will (then) be loving. 
g. The Aoriftical Future, | fiall, or will, love. 
10. The Future Perfec, I fall, or will (then) have loved. 


18. The Paulocante-Futurum, 1 am about to love. 
12, The Preteritum-cum-Futuro, | was about to love. 


FE en TE ee, TE Get | omrhAA 
Com- Incom- 


Incom- 


P. 99. 

Thus, by a mixture of Greek and Latin words, a plain fub- 
jet is continually confounded. We muft beg the writer to 
attend to the tenfes in different languages, and to obferve with 
what art each nation is capable of exprefling the fame idea, 
though its tenfes may be different from thofe of any other 
people. We fhall recommend to him a very eafy inftance in 
the comparifon of the Englith and Hebrew languages,-—the for- 
mer having only a prefent and a perfect, the latter only a per- 
fe&t and a future: yet thefe nations are capable of exprefling 
the fame thoughts; and if the tranflators of our Bible had un- 
derftood the difference of idiom, many errors into which they 
have fallen would have been’ avoided. 

On adverbs we have equal confufion; thus wi/ely, nightily, 
coldly, roundly, and many others of the fame kind, are refer- 
red to different heads, oe the author’s not knowing the 
meaning of the termination /y. But it istime to put an end to this 
review, which our readers may already have thought too long, 
—and, inftead of proceediixg to point out the other errorg with 
which this work abounds, content ourfeives with reeommend- 
ing to our author, to ftudy more attentively the languages 
with which the Englifh has the greateft afhnity, and to. in- 
dylge himfeif lefs in the ufe of {upesduous terms, derived from 
the Latin and the Greek. 


Sermons, 
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Sermons, on various Subjedts. By John Bidlake, B. A. Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Clarence, and Ma/ter 
of the Grammar School, Plymouth. 8vo. §s. Boards. Chap- 


man. 1795. 


1 the preface to thefe Sermons, there is, after fome common. 
place obfervations on publication, an intimation to the 
reader, of what he is not to expect to find in this volume; and 
the account is fo juftly drawn up, that we fhall not fcruple 
to tranfcribe it here, both for the fake of the difcourfes, and 


as a ufeful leffon to the teachers of religion. 


The author * flatters himfelf, then, that his fentiments are not 
illiberal, and his doctrines not arrogant. He has not dwelt on {pe- 
culative fubjeéts. He fincerely venerates the Gefpel, admires the 
purity, the fublimity of its principles, and its univerfal charity. Sa- 
tisfied with his own faith, he difclaims bigotry, and refpects the 
fentiments of every honeft mind, of whatever denomination. If, 
therefore, from thefe Sermons none fhould receive pleafure, it is to 
be prefumed none can take offence ; and if they obtain no notice, 
they can only return to the obfcurity from which they emerge. But 
fhould one humble difpofition gain inftru€tion, one wavering tem- 
per be confirmed, one devout charaéter be lighted into feryour, or 
one unfufpicious youth, in this too carelefs and fluétuating age, be 
preferved from a courfe of impiety by the perufal of this volume, 
the author will receive the higheft fatisfaétion ; and it is to be hoped, 
without tranfgrefling a. becoming modefty, may congratulate hime 
felf, that his labour has not heen in vain.’ P. v. 


We joyfully bear teftimony to our author’s fincere venera- 
tion for the gofpel, and to his defire of diffufing moft widely 
that {pirit of benevolence which is its principal charateriftic. 
Indeed this is the grand and prevailing topic of thefe dif. 
courfes: and were every pulpjt in the kingdom to refound with 
fimilar fentiments, the fanaticifm, which occafioned fuch 
defolation fome years ago in the metropolis, and lately dif- 
graced gur country in Birmingham, mutt retire to more bar- 
barous regions, and every Englifh heart would-be animated 
with the defire gf promoting his neighbour’s fpiritual welfare, 
by lenitives derived from the gofpel, not by the fury of a mob, 
or the mifconceptions of party. We fhall make a few extracts 
to fhew this excellent difpofition of our preacher, and as good 
fubjects of reflection to every Chriftian reader. In a fermon 
on Sunday fchools, charity is thus defcribed. 


‘ Charity, according to the enlarged and ccmprehenfive prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity, includes all the race of mankind, however fe- 
arated from us by laws or cuftoms, by religion or politics. It does 
pot divide us from the reft of the world, like the Jewith faith, with 
. confined 
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confined diftinctions, with fupercilious prejudices, or imagined fu- 
periority; nor bid us, like the precepts of the pretended prophet 
of Arabia, purfue the unbeliever, with all the fury of enraged and 
bigoted enthufiafm, or fheath the fword'in the bofom, which we 
fhould rather teach to throb with the joyful tidings of peace. It 
feeks. no empire over the minds of men, but that of righteoufnefs 
and love. It bids us bind up the wounds of the unfortunae ftrane 
ger, or the perverfe infidel ; and gain over the hearts of unbelievers, 
by all the graces of gentlenefs and mild perfuafion. It has gone be- 
yond every fyftem of ethics, which philofophy could invent, or the 
unenlightened dictates of humanity infpire. It teaches us, that no 
enmity is to rob mankind of our affe&tion, that we are to fubdue no 
foes, but by the influence of forgivenefs and love. 

‘ The only diftinétion, which the Chriftian religion teaches us, 
is the preference e. virtue to vice. We are to love the good, and 
to pity the wicked. But whilft we are to embrace the righteous with 
a cordial affection, we muft ftill be the friends of finners; we muft 
endeavour to reclaim them with winning mildnefs, and ftretch the 
friend!v arm, left they fink into the abyfs of fin, or the waves of 
everlafting death fhould overwhelm them.’ P. 40. 


The contraft between the true Chriftian and the ancient 
heathen is well drawn ; and it is to be lamented that in mo- 
dern times the theory and practice do not always accord with 


this defcription. 

¢ Their ideas of friendfhip, however exalted, are highly extrava- 
gant. Confined to one narrow channel, their atfections could not 
dilate into a univerfal love-of mankind. » Narrow diftinctions, and 
fupercilious prejudices, contracted their benevolence. The Chrif- 
tian hiftorians have left us fome examples of private friendthip, but 
no precepts. ‘Fhe object of our faith is more grand and compre- 
henfive: it embraces all the race of man, unites them by the reci- 
procal ties of good-will, and fwallows all the little diftinétion of na- 
tion or fe®t, and by its endearing precepts renders each man to each 
the brother and the friend. It is a plan of benevolence, which 
firetches.through all the different ranks of life, which includes all 
the various defcriptions of mankind, of nation; of fect, of enemy 
es well as friend, which reaches through every climate, whieh is not 
lefiened by diftance, nor interrupted by the great barriers of nature, 
deferts, mountains, or oceans. ; 

‘ And this is one moft admirable effec of the Chriftian religian, 
that it foftens the ruggednefs of nature, cherifhes all the focial af- 
feétions, and warms them into active life. Infenfibility, under its 
genial influence, like the hard rock ftruck by the hand of Mofes, 
grows warm, and diffufes the copious ftreams of benevolence to all 
the thirfty flock of God.’ r. 116, 


The exhortations of our preacher cannot be too often re- 
peated : 
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peated : and whether our readers exult in the character of or- 
thodox believers, or are ftigmatifed by the. denomination of 
heretics, they will do well to examine thejr own hearts, and 
imbibe the fentiments, which are here fo ftrenuoufly and fo 
juftly inculcated, 


¢ Cherifh therefore ail focial affeétions; banifh all weak prejue 
dices; learn to love men, however they may differ from you in fen- 
timents of religion,- or be divided by politics. Never deteft or de- 
{pife others, becaufe they may be of different fects, and diffent from 
your own opinions; for he who hates another, becaufe he is of a 
contrary perfuafion, is not influenced by a true love of God, and 
is guilty of great error; for in cafes where all may, in fome re- 
fpects, be wrong, every one may be allowed to judge for himfelf: 
he therefore is negligent of his duty to God, who is inflamed by any 
temporary madnefs of party in religion or politics. Allow for the 
frailties and weakneffes of the world, and confider the whole race 
of your fellow-creatures as the children of the Almighty, and all 
the profeffors of the Gofpel as heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Chrift. Let the day begin with thankfulnefs, with prayer, aad praife. 
With fuch folemn acts let it always end; but let the intermediate 
{pace be occupied in the duties of life, in fecuring your own falva- 
tion, and in the promotion of the welfare of mankind, This is the 
true expreflion of gratitude to God; and in this you give glory to 
him, and purfue, at the fame time, the deareft interefts which felf- 
love can dictate.’ Pp. 212. 


At a time when philofophy is fo much extolled, and the pro- 
feflors even of religion are apt to be lukewarm, and to delight 
more in cold {peculation than the active fpirit with which Chrif- 
tianity is animated, the following comparifon between philo- 
fophy and true religion may be read with improvement by the 
advocates for either fyfiem. 


‘ Philofophy was in its nature mild; fo is Chriftianity: but the 
virtues of the one are rather of a paflive nature; thofe of the other, 
active. Philofophy inftruéted men im the tranquil, or nore bufy 
ways of virtue; fodoes the Chriftian religion: but their objects are 
different, Philofophy chiefly confined its views to the prefent life : 
religion Has a more exalted and fublime fource of action. The for- 
mer confiders virtue principally as conducing to the happinefs of 
temporal life; the latter looks into the whole of exiftence, and makes 
man confider hitmfelf as calculated to perform all the ends, and im- 
prove in all the powers of reafon, throughout all the boundlefs extent 
of eternity. Philofophy was cold in the propagation: of its precepts; 
while the teachers of Chriftianity have been inflamed -with a laudable 
enthufiaim. ‘The views of philofophy were narrow ; confined to 
feets and opinions; it was inilated with vain diftinétions, and with 
‘sivial prejudices. Fhe views of Chriftianity are. unconfined; it 
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looks over all moral nature: it makes no geographical limitation of 
country or climate ; it reaches beyond the boundaries of oceans, of 
mountains, and deferts; boundaries placed by the Almighty Provi. 
dence to confine and counteract the ambition of mankind, but not 
to ferve as feparations of mutual good-will. It makes no difference 
of colour or government. It knows only the general title of man, 
and difclaims all more confined confiderations. It harmonizes all 
that is difcordant; it conneéts all that is unfocial; and it awakens all 
that is engaging. A principle fo generous, fo grand, fo extenfive, 
fo univerial, and accommodating, cannot but produce a more gra- 
dual enlargement of fentiment, and tend to foften the difpofitions of 
mankind. Jt admits no feparation of feé or party; it has no dif- 
crimination but that of vice or virtue; and finds in every part of 
human nature fomething that is congenial to itfelf, fomething to 
which it is related; and denies the participation of its affections to 
none. 

* Let us then look on afl men in that light which the Gofpel d:f- 
plays. Let us defpife the meannefs and bigotry of thofe who efti- 
mate others by the claffes to which they belong; who condemn in 
the aggregate, and are ready to perfecute all whofe creed differs 
from their own ; remembering that every act of violence is an in- 
tringement both of the public peace, and of the laws of tha. reli- 
gion which fays, “ putting away all wrath, and bitternefs, and cla- 
mour, be ve kindly affectioned one to another.” We fhould not only 
abftain therefore from outrage, but we fhould diveft ourfelves of all 
prejudices, and be careful how we attribute’ bad motives to thofe 
who may chance to differ from us in religious or in political per- 
fuafions. Let us join in conftant prayers to the Almighty Dif- 
pofer of events, that he would be pleafed fo to order this world, that 
we may all become of one mind in Chrift Jefus: that men may nou- 
rifh virtuous and kind inclinations; that the nations of the earth may 
cultivate the bleflings of peace within their own borders ; that the 
horrors of war may no more defolate the earth; that every hill may 
rejoice, and every valley laugh and fing, richly clothed in their own 


native productions.’ Pp. 193. 


From thefe extracts the prevailing feature in the author’s 
mind is clearly feen; and on other fubjects he is not without 
praife. The vices of pride and vanity are painted by him in 
their proper colours—- 

‘ Of the two vices pride is. the moft odious ; for to this, vanity is 
comparatively innocent. Pride feeks its own gratification at the ex- 
pence of others; it wifhes to occupy the {pace to which they have 
aright, and is ever in a ftate of dilatation. Vanity often attains its 
own ends in the gratification of other men; and pleafes itfelf by 
pleafing the world. Pride aims at furpaffing its fuperiors, infults its 


equals, and tramples on its inferiors. Vanity will often be content 
to 
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to be inferior in many refpeéts, if you allow it buf indulgence in a 
fingle one; and that too often in a point at which envy need not 
repine. Pride is difdainful and rude; vanity frequently courteous 
and obliging. Pride is always offenfive; but at the prefumption of 
vanity we are often more ready to {mile than to conceive anger. 
Pride provokes our rage; but vanity only our contempt. There is 
an oftentation in both; but the exultation of vanity is more good- 
humoured. Pride withes to excel, in order to depreciate your me- 
rit; vanity only to raife itéelf. . Pride is never accompanied by true 
good-nature; vanity fometimes poffefles this quality to an excefs. 
There is an intemperance of vanity which may grow difgufting ; 
but this difguft will never give you half the pain which you experi- 
ence from the wounds inflicted by pride. Pride fteps forth glorying 
in its own gigantic ftrength, and challenges your fubmiffion, like the 
Philiftine, who daily defied the armies of the living God. Vanity 
walks awkwardly, like the ftripling David, opprefied by the weight 
of his armour, and by the fize of the weapons which he had not 
firength to wield.’ pv. 144. 


A fatal error in the conduét of parents, of which, when too 
late, we hear fuch frequent complaints, is remarked with great 
elicacy by one who is entrufted with the care of youth. 


‘ I cannot omit to remark one fatal error, which arifes from a 

too prevalent affectation of fentiment. Inftead of watching the birth 
- and progrefs of error in the minds of children, parents begin to form 
a chatacter for them in their own imaginations; judge of every action 
by this fanciful criterion, and afcribe even their vices to imaginary 
virtues. Isa child weakly timid? This is tender feeling. Is he 
paffionate or refentful? He is faid to be poffeffed of great fenfibility. 
Is he idle or vicious ?, This is volatility of difpofition. is he mif- 
chievous? This is confidered as the effe@ of lively fpirits. This 
kind of delufion may be amufing to the parent, becaufe for a while 
it flatters him with ideal qualities, and may ferve to conceal unplea- 
fant truth: but the deception is fatal; becaufe it promotes the 
growth of evil, and confirms thofe habits, which might be prevented 
.from acquiring ftrength. - The fubfequent uneafinefs which it pro- 
duces is very ferious ; for to be awakened toa fenfe of the depravity 
of children, is the moft painful difcovery which a parent can ex- 
perience.’ P. Qt. 


Having given fuch copious extraéts from thefe difcourfes, it 
will be fcarcely neceflary for us to give our opinion of their ftyle. . 
In general it is plain and fimple ; fometimes it runs into the 
figurative, but does not take any extenfive flights into either 
the pathetic or the fublime. The chief excellence is the juft- 
nefs of fentiment on the difpofition of mind which Chriftian- 


ity is calculated to produce; and as this volume may afford 
many ufcful reflections to thofe who can dedicate their even- 
ajigs 
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ings to religious meditation, we can alfo recommend it to thé 
younger clergy, as deferving a place among thofe diftourfes 
with which they at times inftruct their congregations. 





Poems, and a Tragedy. By William Fulius Mickle, Tranflater 
of the Lufiad, Gc. 419. 183, Boards. Egerton. 1794. 


THE name of Mickle is advantageoufly known to all lovers 
of poetry, as the tranflator of the Lufiad of Camoens. 
Though that is undoubtedly the work upon which his fame 
as an author muft chiefly be built, his original pieces are 
neither few in number nor unworthy of notice. They are here 
collected, and prefented to the public with the addition of the 
Siege of Marfeilles, a tragedy, offered to the ftage, but reject- 
ed,—and fome f{maller pieces, which, we believe, have not ap- 
peared before. ‘To the poems are prefixed a flight fketch of 
the life of the author, with fome letters which pafled between 
him and lord Lyttelton on the fubje€ of his poetical produc- 
tions. Mr. Mickle was born in Scotland, and engaged in trade 
at Edinburgh, but was not fuccefsful, probably from the bent 
of his mind lying another way. In 1763 he came to London, 
and introduced himfelf to the notice of lord Lyttelton by fub- 
mitting fome of his pieces to his correction. —The letters which 
paffed on the fubjeét form the correfpondence mentioned above. 
—The editor hints that thefe corrections, anda flight countenance 
from his lordfhip, were the only fruits of patronage Mr. Mickle 
experienced on this occafion. But it fhould be remembered that 
lord Lyttelton was not rich,—-that the connection was not of his 
own feeking,—that he feems to have faithfully ferved him in the 
thing which he afked of him,—and that Mr. Mickle did not 
complain. To correct another man’s performances is not a 
pleafant tafk; and a {cholar of lord Lytte]ton’s eminence would 
have had too much upon his hands if he had been expected to 
provide for, as well as to advife, young authors. After various 
fchemes, Mr. Mickle accepted the fituation of corrector of the 
Clarendon prefs at Oxford. Here he wrote many of his poems, 
and began his Lufiad, which was completed under.the preflure 
of avery narrow income,—for he gquitted his fituation to apply 
to it without interruption. This brought him immediately 
into notice; but his expectations of patronage from the duke of 
B h, who had accepted the offer of a dedication to him, 
were cruelly difappointed—it is here afferted—through the ill- 
offices of Dr. Adam Smith, the profeft admirer of Hume, to 
whom Mr. Mickle was a declared antagonift. He had a more 
zealous friend however in governor Johnftone, who took him 
to Lifbon ona cruife, and got him appointed agent for the 
prizes which were taken. At Lifbon he wrote Almada ee : 
and, 
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and, with what he had:acquired in this fituation, he‘retired to 
Wheatly in Oxfordfhire, and enjoyed, during thelaft years of 
his life, literary leifure and independence. ‘ 

Mr. Mickle is faid to have been a character of great worth 
and integrity, of a high oegensent fpirit, not fhining in con- 
verfation, nor giving any indication, by-his appearance, of the 
talents he poffeffled. From the manner in which.he refented 
the rejection of his play, we fufpect he was irritable; and from 
his fituation during the greater part of his life, we fear he was 
unhappy: r 

The poems moft worthy of notice in this collection, are— 

Pollio, improperly entitled an Ode ; both the meafure, the oc- 
cafion, which was the death of a brother, and the pentive ten- 
dernefs of fentiment, denominate it a true Elegy: there is in 
it much beautiful defcription and a tender vein of thought. ‘The 
following fimile is well imagined :— 


* High o’er the pines, that with their dark’ning fhade, 
Surround yon craggy bank, the caitle rears 

Its crumbling turrets; ftill its towery head 
A warlike mien, a fullen grandeur wears. 


So ’midft the fnow of age, a boaftful air 
Still on the war-worn veteran’s brow attends; 
Still his big bones his youthful prime declare, 
Though trembling o’er the feeble crutch he bends. P. 7. 


Sir Martyn.—This in the firft editions had the title-of The 
Concubine; and we do not fee why it fhould have been 
changed. It is a moral and defcriptive poem, intended to ex- 
emplify the unhappy confequences of an illicit connection with 
a low and unprincipled woman. It is written in the ftanza of 
Spencer, whofe manner Mr. Mickle has imitated with great 
happinefs. The following invocation is remarkably fweet and 

' harmonious :-— 


* Awake, ye weft windes, through the lonely dale, 
And, Fancy, to thv faerie bowre betake ! 

Even now, with balmie frefhneffe, breathes the gale, 
Dimpling with downy wing the ftilly lake ; 
Through the pale willows faultering whifpers wake, 

And evening comes with locks bedropt with dew ; 

On Defmonds mouldering turrets flowly fhake 

The trembling rie-grafs and the hare-bell blue, 

And ever and aaon faire Mullas plaints renew. P. 23. 


Sir Martin, a youth of large fortune, amiable difpofi- 
tion, and liberal education, when jufi entering into life, be- 
comes enamoured of Katherine the dairy-imaid. She gains 
fuch an afcendency over him as to blaft all his profpeéts in a 
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To efcape from his urieafy feelings, he flies to the nymph Diffi. 
pation, who at length refigns him to the cave of Difcontent. 
The poem thus impréffively concludes :— 


* But boaft not of fuperiour fhrewd addreffe, 
Ye who can calmly fpurn the ruind mayd, 
Ye who unmovd can view thé deepe diftreffe 
That crufhes to the duft thé parents head, 
And rends that eafie heart by you betrayd, 
Boaft not that ye his numerous woes ¢fkew; 
Ye who unawd the nuptial couch invade, 
Boatt not his weaknetit with contempt to view; 
For worthy is he ftill, compard, perdie, to you. P. 93. 


It is a fault in this poem that the fatire rather applies to il- 
forted marriages than to connections of another kind; for it is 
f{carcely probable that a young man would bear the fordid dif- 
guftful manners and the tyrannical difpofition of fuch a mate 
as is here defcribed, except the had been really’ a yoke-fellow. 

The Elegy on Mary Queen of Scots, though rejected by 
Jord Lyttelton, whofe fevere morality would not allow even 
the poet to fpread a veil of flowers over guilt, is, we think, the 
moit pleating of allthe poems. It is written with great ele- 
gance and harmony, and the fubjeé gives it an intereft which 
is wanting in many of the other pieces. We cannot help no- 
ticing an anachronifm in the following ftanza (p. 103)-—— 


* No more a goddefs in the fwimming dance, 
May’ft thou, O queen, thy lovely form difplay ; 

Wo more thy beauty reign the charm of France, 
Or in Ver/ailles’ proud bowers outfhine the day.’ 


Verfailles was the creation of Louis the XIVth. 


Almada Hill has much merit in local and hiftorical defcrip- 
tion. He wrote it on the fpot; and we fee the fancy of the 
poet enriched by the contemplation of thofe new and pictur- 
efque fcenes which travelling had brought him acquainted 
with. The defcription of the view of the fhores of the Tagus 
from Almada Hill is particularly beautiful. 


* Where fea-ward narrower rolls the fhining tide 
Through hills by hills embofom’d on each fide, 
Monattic walls in every glen arife 
In coldeft white fair gliftening to the tkies 
Amid the brown-brow'd rocks; and, far as fight, 
Proud domes and villages array’d in white 
Climb o'er the fteeps, and thro’ the dufky green 
Of olive groves, and orange bowers between, 
Speckled with glowing red, unnumber’d gleam— 
And Lifboa towering o’er the lordly ftream 
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Her marble palaces and temples fpreads 

Wildly magnitic o’er the loaded heads 

Of bending hills, along whofe high-piled bafe 

The port capacious, in a moon’d embrace, 

Throws her maft-foreft, waving on the gale 

The vanes of every fhore that hoifts the fail. p. 168. 


In the {maller poems we find nothing particularly to notice 5 
and it was with rather a prefentiment of difappointment that 
we proceeded to the tragedy,—having obferved that authors 
who publifh a rejected play, too generally juftify the manager 
whom they mean to expofe. The Siege of Marteiiles is placed 
in the reign of Francis the Firft. Francis comes to relieve 
Marfeilles, then befieged by the traitor Bourbon, and fails 
jn love with the wife of Raymond, the governor of the town. 
His courtiers, from envy to Raymond, aflift him in endeavour- 
ing to feduce her affections, and fucceed fo far that they raife 
jealoufies and difcontents between the married pair, to which 
their happinefs and the life of Raymond become the facrifice. 
The play concludes with exhibiting Francis taken prifoner by 
Bourbon at the head of the Spanifh troops,—a moft unpardon- 
able liberty in the poet, who had no right to transfer the tranf- 
actions of Pavia to Marfeilles. The complaint of Lb: minia, 
when hurt by her hufband’s fuppojed feverity, has fomething 
touching in it— 

* Erminia. My heart to Raymond 
Was open as the noon-day face of heaven: 
No dark recefs was from his eye conceal’d. 
But Raymond’s love, ev’n in its fofteit hours, 
Like his proud eye, wore fomething awful. 
Stern lordly man, never in perfect union, 
Joins his fuperior heart with humbler woman, 
‘Though all her heart’s affections worfhip him.’ Pp. 267. 





Man, 


Upon the whole, we own we do not find in this piece rea- 
fon to regret that it was not brought forward. The moral 
and defcriptive {train feems to have been more congenial to 
‘the turn of Mr. Mickle’s genius than the bolder walk of tra- 
gedy and pathos. 





Preliminary Leéture to the Courfe of LeGures on the Inftitutions 
of Fuftinian. Together with an Introdufiory Difcourfe. By 
Fohn Wilde, E/q. Advocate, Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
Profejjor of Civil Law in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 8voe. 
35. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 1794. 

‘THIS author feems to be provided with more knowledge 

than method, more imagination than judgment: he ap- 
pears indeed to have run wi/d with the infection of the pre- 
C.R.N. Arr. (XIV.) Fuly, 1795. xX vailing 
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vailing influenza of political alarm. In his introductory dif- 
courfe he very early difcovers the unlimited power of his pre- 
judices (I had almoft faid paffions). * Men, fays he, are run- 
ning mad after their own conceits. Thefe vifions of this night 
of Europe can be difpelled only by the realities of the day.’ 
The Englifh reader will furely lament that he is placed even 
out of a chance gleam of that light, which he tells us is to 
difpel the darknefs of this night of horror. It has indeed been 
obfervable of late, that, north of the Tweed, Englith jurifpru- 
dence has been holden in execration; and even in the Britith 
fenate moft fervent ejaculations have gone forth for the intro- 
duction of the Scottifh code into the fouth of Britain. Per- 
fe€tly refponfive with the wifhes of his countrymen in parlia- 
ment, are the fentiments of this Caledonian advocate—‘ In 
the light, that fhone before our fun had fet, nothing was 
brighter than the Roman jurifprudence.’ 

Our author is fo very decifive upon the neceflity of our conti- 
nuing the prefent calamitous war, that we cannot refrain from 
favouring our reader with fome of his conceits upon it. ‘ Alps 
rofe on Alps in this war againft heaven, and the wearied eye 
could fee no end.’——*‘ The heart beats to arms alone: cry- 
ing with the prophet, and in his fpirit: arife, ye princes, and 
anoint the fhield.—But, continues he, 





‘ It is a dreadful war, a cruel and exterminating war; a war 
that, in all its parts, and on every fide, humanity cannot view with- 
out infufferable pangs: and (what enlarges the horror almoft to de- 
{fpair) it may be an unfuccefsful, or to us, and in our times, an end- 
lefs war. But a peace (that is what men call a peace) would be 
more cruel, more deftruétive, bloody, inhuman, than even this 
(this very) war: which is, therefore, juft: which is, therefore, ne- 
ceflary; which muft therefore, be favoured by heaven itfelf: and, 
in its iffue (fhould our eyes clofe on thefe our miferies, ere they pafs 
away) yet redound, in the counfels of a good Providence, and as 
being even a direct means, to the felicity (perhaps permanent) of 
the human race. 

‘ We have no patent, no privilege, to efcape from evils. Our 
duty is to refift what we can, and, what we cannot refift, to bear. 
Perhaps in doing our duty, the reward of our duty may come fooner 
than human hope. Let us not anticipate it by delufions; but work 
for its coming by patient manlinefs. When it arrives thus, it will 
arrive with all its bleflings. Wife diffidence is not bafe defpair. 
Even in common things pleafure is diminifhed by too anxious ex- 
pectation. Grata /uperveniet que non fperabitur hora. 

‘ Surely it will come. But I am earneft, earneft indeed, that we 
fhould neither deceive others nor be ourfelves deceived. If it is to 
be along ftruggle, why thould we make ourfelves lefs able to fuf- 
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tain it; from want of being prepared! It is a neceffary ftruggle.’ 
B. x. aber tee 

There is an original quaintnefs of thought and di@ion ir 
our author; and his arguments often amufe, and even inftruy 
where they neither conclude nor convince. His affimilation 
of the moral duties of nations and individuals forms a fair 
criterion for determining many national points of differences 
upon which every individual may form an upright and fatis+ 
factory opinion, by fummoning the powers of his mind and 
heart to that incorruptible tribunal, before which alohe he 
can decide the doubts of an unbiafled con{cience. 


¢ Nations (fays he) are moral perfons. With this I begini With 
this I fhall end. ‘They ought to be impelled by the fame feeling? 
of nature; they ought to be reftrained by the fame government of 
teafon ; by which individuals are reftrained and itidividuals impel- 
led. Whata good man would not do, a good nation ould not do: 
What a good man would undertake, a good nation /ou/d undertake: 
They fhould do it the more, for their more power: and becaufe 
with them to undertake is more frequently to accomplifh. Like a good 
man they fhould ftudy the welfare of their neighbours. Like a good 
man they fhould ftudy their own welfare. They fhould (like him) 
hold their profperity and power not worth the having without the 
generous ufe; and they fhould remember (like him) that the ufé 
cannot be, unlefs with prudent feif-fafety. He who rifks unwifely 
deftroys himifelf, and does not preferve others. Let, therefore, na- 
tions be pruderit as wife individuals are prudent; and generous with 
the generofity of generous individuals; for nations are moral peré 


fons. P. xviii: 


He veheinently applauds the noted exclamation—peri/h our 
commerce, let our confiitution live ! — and aflures us in a note; 
that, ‘ 47s was written long before Mr. Wyndham was a mi« 
nifter.’ He finds in the late alarms of the nation an irrefift- 
ible call to arms, and really lays down fair principles to deter- 
mine the imminency of the danger which drove the nation td 
war. He interrogates, after Grotius and others; quis tibi fic 
zimere permifit ? He infers truly: the danger re/ificd mufi be in 
itfelf danger. Noman is entitled to make his own fear the ruin 
of others, and the calamity of nations. Thus are the juftice and 
neceflity of the prefent war properly reduced to a queftion of 
circumftances, which, when known to individuals, fully enable 
them to judge of the meafurement of rational fear; upon which 
alone he refts the national right of waging war. Nations aré 
moral perfons. Each reader then will form his owt opinion 
upon e morality, which, in Mr. Wilde’s principle, is the ju/? 
ice of the quarrel: for, fays ~ where ‘ an individual againft 
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an individual might go to a court of law, a nation againt 
nation was to go to the field.’ It is rather fingular to find a 
lawyer of any defcription fo ftaunch an advocate for war: for 
Silent leges inter arma. Yet our advocate not only fays, that 
rational fear (which we allow), but generous fuccour is juftifia 
eator of war,—that the oppreflion of his people by the em- 
peror of China, and the oppreffion of the emperor of Morocco 
by his fubjeéts, are equally a juft principle for Great Britain 
to declare war againft either of thofe flates. Weknowof no 
moral cafuiftry that thus extends the vindictive and ruinous 
fyftem of defolation and bloodfhed over the whole face of the 

lobe. But our miles tovatus aflures us (to prove mations to be 
moral perfons) that § nations are lawyers and knights too, and 
that chivalry is law.” What wonder after this, if certain lead~ 
ers of the Britifh houfe of commons yearn fo eagerly upon the 
laws of Scotland ? 

‘The author has thought it neceflary to ju/?ify him/elf in this 
cold age, from a heat that many may pronounce madne/s. After 
an enthufiaftic effufion of praife of the modern Quixotifm of 
our prefent knights errant, he undertakes to exemplify the doc- 
trines of Haker and Vatte!, in the high moral fpirit of Henry 
the Fourth of France. § Had a hand of infult touched 2 hair of 
the head of his fair Gabrielle, he would have laid all France in 
afhes and blood, from the Pyrenees to the Channel, and from 
the Rhine to the Ocean.’ If fuch be the morality which. this 
Jegal champion of chivalry would eftablith, little are we to 
wonder that. the French nation fhould take effeClual meafures 
to prevent the poflibility of fuch effects from the infult of a 
Gabriclle, or the deltru€tive vengeance of a HenrylV. Of 
his reader’s ideas Mr. Wilde feems to have had fome forecatt : 
for he gravely tells us, J hope I have proved my fobricty. It is 
a melancholy matter that I have to prove it. Attend, courte- 
ous reader, to his proofs— 


¢ The nobleft lady in all Europe came, im all the gaiety of inno- 
eence and youth, to be the queen of the olde European king- 
dom. She came to her early grave. ‘The marriage fheets that co- 
vered her lovely limbs, were curfed by the demons of hell for her 
winding fheets. The nuptial couch that yielded to the foft preflure 
of her body, was doomed in their incantations to be her bier. ‘The 
unhallowed voices of the aby{s rofe up in execrations, and their im- 
pure feet trod around her their dance of death. “(hat head formed 
at once for love and for command, was to fall wnder the axe, and 
be polluted by the gripe, of the common executioner. The feaf- 
fold of democracy was to be {prinkled with that blood, which, full 
of all the royalty and nobility that had ever exifted, barbaric and 
civilifed, run in her veins, from the united fources of the Julian fa- 
mily 
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giily and Attila the Hun! I never will forgive the king of France 
for the deitruction of this queen. I would fooner forgive him the 
ruin of his nation, and the devaftation of all Europe. He fhould 
have feen all his people die like rotten fheep, before fhe could be 
brought into fuch hazard. This fpirit (her fpirit) would have made 
him, her, his people, Europe, the world, happy!’ p. Ixxii. 


The author’s glow of fympathy for the late queen of France 
jeaves the extacies of the enthufiaftic Burke at a contemptu- 
ous diftance. Proximus ardet Ucalegon————longo Jed proxie 
snus intervallo. 


¢ I never fhall forget the efcape from Paris. That brief {pace 
was certainly the happieft of my life; that in which earth approach- 
ed neareft to heaven. No happinefs of my own, even proceeding 
from or mingled with the happinefs of others, ever filled my foul 
with fuch delicious fenfations, as were in the rapturous enjoyments 
of thefe fleeting hours. Even afterwards, hopes would fpring up, 
and overflowed my .keart-before they were dried. Often, in folitary 
rambling, I have fargetten my own woes, in the pleafing vifions 
that there might be yet a xefcue. 1 thought of the young and gal- 
dant George Douglas, whofe heart (in the matchlefs defcription of 
Stuart) “ was big with love, generofity,,and the fpirit af adventure.” 
I thought that fuch a man, agd fuch circumftances, might exift 


‘ again. What had been dowe for Mary of Scotland, I thought might 


be done for the queen of France, and to a better iftie of fortune 
than tw our lovely and murdered queen. I faw her again a fover 
reign, and my eyes ftrained at the vifion almoft to delirium. Thefe 
imaginations can come Ro more. I could weep like a woman; did 
Inot rage. The tine of tears will.come. ; 

* The happinels of Europe will come alfo. This war of feeling 
and reafon muft have a profperous end. Our own fafety is com- 
dined ia it, with the duty of juft vengeance. This is an union of 
offices which heaven will not gainfay. England’s minifter, and his 
— affociates, will plan wilely, and execute with vigour.’ p. 
XXViL. 


Our author has deigned to beftow much pity upon the fe- 
duétion, and fome praife upon the talents, of Mefirs. Fox, She- 
ridan, Francis, and Gray, the duke of Bedford, and lord Lau- 
derdale. But he afferts, ‘ to fupport the prefent adminiftra- 
tion, and through them the peopie and the throne, is, as a 
citizen and fudject, my duty.’ He boafts of, or rather plays 
with his difintereitednefs, as the wanton girl in Virgil pro- 
woked danger, that fhe might enjoy the pleafure of tripping 
—Malo me Galatea petit, &c. 


‘ My fituation in a pecuniary view might, no douht, be bettered, 
either by other appointments, or by giving me what fhould be equi- 
oe valent 
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velent to the falary, referved, by the public deed of my nomination 
to the emeritus profeffor, during his life. But fuch a meafure would 
create no charge upon my difintereftednefs ; and for two grounds. 
T fhould think it no matter of favour, in the circumftances, and 
Jittle elfe than bare juftice. And there are others, perhaps, who 
on this fubje¢t, would be much of the fame mind; and not with- 
put their reafons. And, next, it would require much more to buy 
mae; as all thofe will find who try.’ p. xc. 


The le€ture itfelf is an overftrained panegyric of the Ro- 
man law, to the difparagement, if not vilification, of all other 
Tyitems of jurifprudence in Europe, if we except the feudal 
fyfiem, which he almoft identifies with the Roman cade. 


§ I think (fays he) I may venture to affert, not only of the law 
of Scotland, but of all law every where, and in whatever fhape fo- 
ciety may exift in future times (even were forms of government 
ynade to be of the mere caprice and will of man); that no fyftem of 
equitable jurifprudence will ever be known in the world, unlefs by the 
knowledge of the Roman law; and that the knowledge of this law, 
alone, can give to fuch a fyftem either bottom or perpetuity. I with 
to be underftood as faying this in the fulleft latitude of expreffion ; 
fo ample indeed, that neither my endeavours, nor my hopes, can 
reach that point of completion (perhaps at any time) the attainment 
of which would place either myfelf, or my hearers, in the full view 
of this comprehenfive fyftem. I fee its vaftnefs lying before me, 
dark and undefned. 1 fhall do what is in my power to explain its 
moft eflential portions and chief outlines; thofe particularly that are 
moft neceflary (though what parts are not neceflary?) in practical 
purpofes to ourfelves: By unprefuming and repeated endeavours, 
the {) {tem itfelf may, perhaps, in fome generations of men, be re~ 
itored to what it was, leng before the compilations of Juftinian ; 
when Papinian, Paulus, anid Ulpian, were the living oracles of this 
law ; and while it ftill {poke in’ the writipgs of the jurifconfults of 
old, in the f{cience, and with the vigour, of the republic.’ P. 41. 


He thus further expreffes his fublimated ideas of the Roman 
code, and informs us what effect it has ppon the law of Scot- 
land, and indeed of nations in general. 


¢ The Roman law, fuch as I fhall deliver to you in thefe lectures 
(confining my endeavours within my abilities and knowledge) you 
will thus perceive I confider to be, a great body of univerfal juft- 
ice; which, in this kingdom of Scotland, both by ufage and ftatute, 
is to be the rule of adminiftering the law in all cafes,’ where ufages 
derived from other eftablifhed fources, where the peculiar nature of 
our government, and where particular ftatutes, fettling the law of 
the land, do not derogate from its authority, or introduce other rules 
of decifion. This (as I take it) is the full extent of tlie civil law, 
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as to its dire¢t authority among us. There is ftill more to be done 
than in this ftrictnefs of view, and as confidering it in the range of 
univerfal jurifprudence; but it is of that kind which can be rather 
pointed at by me than explained, and for which the ftudent muft be 
more indebted to himfelf than his teacher. 

¢ This ancient law (even ina lefs limited view than that of uni- 
verfal jurifprudence) is a fort of law of nations, at this day, over all 
Europe; and it might be no difficult matter to fhew, that all that 
has been written, of any importance, upon the law of nations, in 
modern times, has either been derived from the Roman fource; or, 
where it has not been fo derived, that it does not contain a great 
deal of much value. The fyftem of Grotius is, in a very great de- 
gree (generally and in its parts alfo) founded on the civil law of 
Rome.’ Pp. 44. 


It is perhaps too vainly faid by our Englith lawyers, that the 
common law of England is the perfection of reafon,—that is, 
according to their own interpretation, it contains nothing 
again{ft reafon: but modeft are their eulogies of their own 
{cience, in comparifon of the praifes lavifhed by this tranfported 
jeCturer upon the Roman law— 


‘ Be affured that grofs ignorance alone could ever have produced 
the grofs error, that the Roman law was intricate, and perplexed, 
and abftrufe; when its very characteriftic and effence (as exifting in 
the pandeéts, and in that great part of the code, which is of the 
fame jurifprudence with the pandeéts) is the being made ° of plain 
natural juftice and obvious common fenfe; natural juftice * com- 
mon fenfe expreffed, it is true, in precife and accurate langt...e; as 
fuch things ought to be; but with none of the tricks and devices 
and deformities either of a clumfy or of a flimfy philofophy ; neither 
the heavinefs of lumpifh commentators, nor the fkipping levities of 
overweening {ciolifts. Every thing is accurate, that there may be 
no confufion; and every thing is plain, that there may be no intri- 


cacy. P. $4. 


In a word, our author, in the true ftyle of fcientific empi- 
ricifm, holds out the Roman law as the grand panacea of policy 
and religion, in all our prefent national doubts, ditliculties, 
and dilafters— 


‘ By fuch means as I have here defcribed, employed on your part 
and on mine, and by following out this plan and method, the ftudies 
ot the civil law may be revived, and its knowledge fpread among 
us. In this century men have been gradually advancing in igno- 
rance. Some of the greateft men that ever lived may, and indeed 
muft, have exifted; but the ma/s mutt likewife have been growing 
hourly more ignorant; and for the felf fame reafon. In the fun- 
fhine of knowledge, thofe who could not bear its brightnefs gazed 
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ings to religious meditation, we can alfo recomtiend it to thé 
younger clergy, as defervitig a place among thofe diftourfes 
with which they at times inftruét their congregations. 





Poems, and a Tragedy. By William Fulius Mickle, Tranflator 
of the Lufiad, Sc. 419. 18s, Boards. Egerton. 1794. 


HE name of Mickle is advantageoufly known to all lovers 

of poetry, as the tranflator of the Lufiad of Camoens. 
Though that is undoubtedly the work upon which his fame 
as an author muft chiefly be built, his original pieces are 
neither few in number nor unworthy of notice. They are here 
collected, and prefented to the public with the addition of the 
Siege of Marfeilles, a tragedy, offered to the ftage, but reject- 
ed,—and fome f{maller pieces, which, we believe, have not ap- 
peared before. ‘To the poems are prefixed a flight fketch of 
the life of the author, with fome letters which paffed between 
him and lord Lyttelton on the fubje&t of his poetical produc- 
tions. Mr. Mickle was born in Scotland, and engaged in trade 
at Edinburgh, but was not fuccefsful, probably from the bent 
of his mind lying another way. In 1763 he came to London, 
and introduced himfelf to the notice of lord Lyttelton by fub- 
mitting fome of his pieces to his correction.—The letters which 
paffed on the fubje& form the correfpondence mentioned above. 
—The editor hints that thefe corrections, anda flight countenance 
from his lordfhip, were the only fruits of patronage Mr. Mickle 
experienced on this occafion- But it fhould be remembered that 
lord Lyttelton was not rich,—-that the conne€tion was not of his 
own feeking,—that he feems to have faithfully ferved him in the 
thing which he afked of him,—and that Mr. Mickle did not 
complain. To correct another man’s performances is not a 
pleafant tafk; and a fcholar of lord Lyttelton’s eminence would 
have had too much upon his hands if he had been expected to 
provide for, as well as to advife, young authors. After various 
fchemes, Mr. Mickle accepted the fituation of corrector of the 
Clarendon prefs at Oxford. Here he wrote many of his poems, 
and began his Lufiad, which was completed underthe preflure 
of avery narrow income,—for he guitted his fituation to apply 
to it without interruption. ‘This brought him immediately 
into notice; but his expectations of patronage from the duke of 
B h, who had accepted the offer of a dedication to him, 
were cruelly difappointed—it is here afferted—through the ill- 
offices of Dr. Adam Smith, the profeft admirer of Hume, to 
whom Mr. Mickle was a declared antagonift. He had a more 
zealous friend however in governor Johnftone, who took him 
to Lifbon ona cruife, and got him appointed agent for the 


prizes which were taken. At Lifbon he wrote Almada Hill 5 
and, 
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and, with what he had:acquired in this fituation, he'retired to 
Wheatly in Oxfordfhire, and enjoyed, during the laft years of 
his life, literary leifure and independence. ‘ 

Mr. Mickle is faid to have been a character of great worth 
and integrity, of a high independent fpirit, not fhining in con- 
verfation, nor giving any indication, by his appearance, of the 
talents he pofleffed. From the manner in which.he refented 
the rejection of his play, we fufpect he was irritable ; and from 

) his fituation during the greater part of his life, we fear he was 
unhappy. r 

The poems moft worthy of notice in this collection, are— 

Pollio, improperly entitled an Ode ; both the meafure, the oc- 
cafion, which was the death of a brother, and the pentive ten- 
dernefs of fentiment, denominate it a true Elegy: there is in 
it much beautiful defcription and a tender vein of thought. ‘The 
following fimile is well imagined :— 


* High o’er the pines, that with their dark’ning fhade, 
Surround yon craggy bank, the caftle rears 

Its crumbling turrets; ftill its towery head 
A warlike mien, a fullen grandeur wears. 


So ’midft the fnow of age, a boaftful air 
Still on the war-worn veteran’s brow attends; 
Still his big bones his youthful prime declare, 
Though trembling o’er the feeble crutch he bends. P. 7. 


Sir Martyn.—This in the firft editions had the title of The 
Concubine; and we do not fee why it fhould have been 
changed. It is a moral and defcriptive poem, intended to ex- 
emplify the unhappy confequences of an illicit connection with 
a low and unprincipled woman. It is written in the ftanza of 
Spencer, whofe manner Mr. Mickle has imitated with great 
happinefs. The following invocation is remarkably fweet and 

harmonious :— 





‘ Awake, ye weft windes, through the lonely dale, 
And, Fancy, to thv faerie bowre betake! 

Even now, with balmie frefhneffe, breathes the gale, 
Dimpling with downy wing the ftilly lake ; 
Through the pale willows faultering whifpers wake, 

And evening comes with locks bedropt with dew ; 

On Defmonds mouldering turrets flowly thake 

The trembling rie-grais and the hare-bell blue, 

And ever and aaon faire Mulias plaints renew. P. 23. 


Sir Martin, a youth of large fortune, amiable difpofi- 
tion, and liberal education, when jufl entering into life, be- 
comes enamoured of Katherine the dairy-maid. She gains 
fuch an afcendency over him as to blaft all his profpedts in -— 
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To efcape ftom his uneafy feelings, he flies to the riymph Diffis 
ation, who at length refigns him to the eave of Difcontent. 
The poem thus impr¢flively concludes :— 


* But boaft not of fuperiour fhrewd addreffe, 
Ye who can calmly /purn the ruind mayd; 
Ye who unmovd can view thé deepe diftrefle 
That crufhes to the duft thé parents head, 
And rends that eafie heart by you betrayd, 
Boaft not that ye his numerous woes éfkew ; 
Ye who unawd the nuptial couch invade, 
Boatft not his weakneife with contempt to view; 
For worthy is he ftill, compard, perdie, to you. Pp. 93.’ 


It is a fault in this poem that the fatire rather applies to ill- 
forted marriages than to connections of another kind; for it is 
f{carcely probable that a young man would bear the fordid dif- 
guftful manners and the tyrannical difpofition of fuch a mate 
as is here defcribed, except the had been really’ a yoke-fellow. 

The Elegy on Mary Queen of Scots, though rejected by 
Jord Lyttelton, whofe fevere morality would not allow even 
the poet to fpread a veil ‘of flowers over guilt, is, we think, the 
moit pleating of allthe poems. It is written with great ele- 
gance and harmony, and the fubjeé gives it an intereft which 
is wanting in many of the other pieces. We cannot help no- 
ticing an anachronifm in the following ftanza (p. 103)-—— 


* No more a goddefs in the fwimming dance, 
May’ft thou, O queen, thy lovely form difplay ; 
No more thy beauty reign the charm of France, 
Or in Ver/ailles’ proud bowers outfhine the day.’ 
Verfailles was the creation of Louis the XIVth. 


Almada Hill has much merit in local and hiftorical deferip- 
tion. He wrote it on the fpot; and we fee the fancy of the 
poet enriched by the contemplation of thofe new and pictur- 
efque fcenes which travelling had brought him acquainted 
with. The defcription of the view of the fhores of the Tagus 
from Almada Hill is particularly beautiful. 


* Where fea-ward narrower rolls the fhining tide 
Through hills by hills embofom’d on each fide, 
Monattic wails in every glen arife 
In coldeft white fair gliftening to the tkies 
Amid the brown-brow’d rocks; and, far as fight, 
Proud domes and villages array’d in white 
Climb o'er the iteeps, and thro’ the dufky green 
Of olive groves, and orange bowers between, 
Speckled with glowing red, unnumber’d gleam— 
And Lifboa towering o’er the lordly itream 
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Her marble palaces and temples fpreads 

Wildly magnitic o’er the loaded heads 

Of bending hills, along whofe high-piled bafe 

The port capacious, in a moon’d embrace, 

Throws her maft-foreft, waving on the gale 

The vanes of every fhore that hoifts the fail. p. 168. 





In the {maller poems we find nothing particularly to notice ; 
and it was with rather a prefentiment of difappointment that 
we proceeded to the tragedy,—having obferved that authors 
who publith a rejected play, too generally juftify the manager 
whom they mean to expofe. The Siege of Marteilles is placed 
in the reign of Francis the Firft. Francis comes to relieve 
Marfeilles, then befieged by the traitor Bourbon, and fails 
jn love with the wife of Raymond, the governor of the town. 
His courtiers, from envy to Raymond, afhift him in endeavour- 
ing to feduce her affections, and fucceed fo far that they raife 
jealoufies and difcontents between the married pair, to which 
their happinefs and the life of Raymond become the facrifice. 
The play concludes with exhibiting Francis taken prifoner by 
Bourbon at the head of the Spanifh troops,—a moft unpardon- 
able liberty in the poet, who had no right to transfer the tranf- 
zCtions of Pavia to Marfeilles. The complaint of b minia, 
when hurt by her huiband’s fuppoied feverity, has fomething 
touching in it— 

* Erminia. My heart to Raymond 
Was open as the noon-day face of heaven: 
No dark recefs was from his eve concea!’d. 
But Raymond’s love, ev’n in its fofteit hours, 
Like his proud eye, wore fomething awful. 
Stern lordly man, never in perfect union, 
Joins his fuperior heart with humbler woman, 
Though all her heart’s affections worfhip him.’ p. 267. 





Man, 


Upon the whole, we own we do not find in this piece rea- 
fon to regret that it was not brought forward. ‘The moral 
and defcriptive {train feems to have been more congenial to 
‘the turn of Mr. Mickle’s genius than the bolder walk of trae 
gedy and pathos. 





Preliminary Leéture to the Courfe of Le@ures on the Inflitutions 
of Fuftinian. Together with an Introduéiory Difcourfe. By 
Fobhn Wilde, E/q. Advocate, Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
Profefjor of Civil Law in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 8vo. 
35. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 1794. 

‘PHS author feems to be provided with more knowledge 

than method, more imagination than judgment: he ap- 
pears indeed to have run wi/d with the infection of the pre- 
C. R. N, Agr. (XIV.) July, 1795. x vailing 
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vailing influenza of political alarm. In his introductory dif- 
courfe he very early difcovers the unlimited power of his pre- 
judices (I had almoft faid paflions). * Men, fays he, are run- 
ning mad after their own conceits. Thefe vifions of this night 
of Europe can be difpelled only by the realities of the day.’ 
The Englifh reader will furely lament that he is placed even 
out of a chance gleam of that light, which he tells us is to 
difpel the darknefs of this night of horror. It has indeed been 
obfervable of late, that, north of the Tweed, Englith jurifpru- 
dence has been holden in execration; and even in the Britifh 
fenate moft fervent ejaculations have gone forth for the intro 
duction of the Scottifh code into the fouth of Britain. Per- 
fe€tly refponfive with the wifhes of his countrymen in parlia- 
ment, are the fentiments of this Caledonian advocate—‘ In 
the light, that fhone before our fun had fet, nothing was 
brighter than the Roman jurifprudence.’ 

Our author is fo very decifive upon the neceflity of our conti- 
nuing the prefent calamitous war, that we cannot refrain from 
favouring our reader with fome of his conceits upon it. ‘ Alps 
rofe on Alps in this war again{ft heaven, and the wearied eye 
could fee no end.——‘ The heart beats to arms alone: cry- 
ing with the prophet, and in his fpirit: arife, ye princes, and 
anoint the fhield.—But, continues he, 


‘ It is a dreadful war, a cruel and exterminating war; a war 
that, in all its parts, and on every fide, humanity cannot view with- 
out infufferable pangs: and (what enlarges the horror almoft to de- 
{fpair) it may be an unfuccefsful, or to us, and in our times, an end- 
leis war. But a peace (that is what men call a peace) would be 
more cruel, more deftructive, bloody, inhuman, than even this 
(this very) war: which is, therefore, juft: which is, therefore, ne- 
ceflary; which muft therefore, be favoured by heaven itfelf: and, 
in its iffue (fhould our eyes clofe on thefe our miferies, ere they pafs 
away) yet redound, in the counfels of a good Providence, and as 
being even a direct means, to the felicity (perhaps permanent) of 
the human race. 

‘ We have no patent, no privilege, to efcape from evils. Our 
duty is to refift what we can, and, what we cannot refift, to bear. 
Perhaps in doing our duty, the reward of our duty may come fooner 
than human hope. Let us not anticipate it by delufions; but work 
for its coming by patient manlinefs. When it arrives thus, it will 
arrive with all its bleflings. Wife diffidence is not bafe defpair. 
Even in common things pleafure is diminifhed by too anxious ex- 
pectation. Grata /uperveniet que non {perabitur hora. 

‘ Surely it will come. But I am earneft, earneft indeed, that we 
fhould neither deceive others nor be ourfelves deceived. If it is to 
be along ftruggle, why fhould we make ourfelves lefs able to fuf- 

tala: 
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tdin it; from want of being prepared! It is a neceffary ftruggle.! 
B. x. gre 

There is an original quaintnefs of thought and diétion ir 
our author} and his arguments often amufe, and even inftrua; 
where they neither conclude nor convince. His aflimilation 
of the moral duties of nations and individuals forms a fair 
criterion for determining many national points of differences 
upon which every individual may form an upright and fatis- 
factory opinion, by fummoning the powers of his mind and 
heart to that incorruptible tribunal, before which alohe he 
can decide the doubts of an unbiafled con{cience. 


¢ Nations (fays he) are moral perfons. With this I begini With 
this I fhall end. They ought to be impelled by the fame feeling? 
of nature; they ought to be reftrained by the fame government of 
reafon; by which individuals are reftrained and itidividuals impels 
led. Whata good man would not do, a good nation Mould not do: 
What a good man would undertake, a good nation /lou/d undertake: 
They fhould do it the more, for their more power: and becaufe 
with them to undertake is more frequently to accomplifh. Like a good 
man they fhould ftudy the welfare of their neighbours. Like a good 
man they fhould ftudy their own welfare. ‘They fhould (like him) 
hold their profperity and power not worth the having without the 
penerous ufe; and they fhould remember (like him) that the ufé 
cannot be, unlefs with prudent felf-fafety. He who rifks unwiiely 
deftroys himifelf, and does not preferve others. Let, therefore, na- 
tions be pruderit as wife individuals are prudent; and generous with 
the generofity of generous individuals; for nations are moral pers 
fons. PB. xviii 


He vehemently applauds the noted exclamation—peri/h our 
commerce, let our confiitution live ! — and affures us in a note; 
that, * zh7s was written long before Mr. Wyndham was a mié 
nifter.” He. finds in the late alarms of the nation an irrefift- 
ible call to arms, and really lays down fair principles to deter- 
mine the imminency of the danger which drove the nation td 
war. He interrogates, after Grotius and others; quis tibi fic 
zimere permifit ? He infers truly: the danger re/ificd muff be in 
itfelf danger. Noman is entitled to make his own fear the ruin 
of others, and the calamity of nations. Thus are the juftice and 
neceflity of the prefent war properly reduced to a queftion of 
circumftances, which, when known to individuals, fully enable 
them to judge of the meafurement of rational fears upon which 
alone he refts the national right of waging war. Nations aré 
moral perfons. Each reader then will form his owt opinion 
upon the morality, which, in Mr. Wilde’s principle, is the ju/f 
ice of the quarrel: for, fays =" where ¢ an individual againft 
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an individual might go to a court of law, a nation againt 
nation was to go to the field.’ It is rather fingular to find a 
Jawyer of any defcription fo ftaunch an advocate for war: for 
Silent leges inter arma. Yet our advocate not only fays, that 
rational fear (which we allow), but generous fuccour is juftifia 
eator of war,—that the oppreflion of his people by the em- 
peror of China, and the oppreflion of the emperor of Morocco 
by his fubjeéts, are equally a juft principle for Great Britain 
to declare war againft either of thofe fates. Weknowof no 
moral cafuiftry that thus extends the vindidtive and ruinous 
fyftem of defolation and bloodfhed over the whole face of the 
globe. But our miles togatus aflures us (to prove nations to Le 
moral perfons) that * nations are lawyers and knights too, and 
that chivalry is law.” What wonder after this, if certain lead~ 
ers of the Britith houfe of commons yearn fo eagerly upon the 
laws of Scotland ? 

The author hasthought it neceflary to ju/?ify him/clf in this 
cold age, from a heat that many may pronounce madnefs. After 
an enthufiaftic effufion of praife of the modern Quixotifm of 
our prefent knights errant, he undertakes to exemplify the dec- 
trines of Haker and Vatte!, in the high moral fpirit of Henry 
the Fourth of France. ‘ Had a hand of infult touched a hair of 
the head of his fair Gabrielle, he would have laid all France in 
afhes and blood, from the Pyrenees to the Channel, and from 
the Rhine to the Ocean.’ If fuch be the morality which. this 
Jegal champion of chivalry would eftablith, little are we to 
wonder that. the French nation fhould take effedlual meafures 
to prevent the poflibility of fuch effects from the infult of a 
Gabrielle, or the deltructive vengeance of a HenryIV. Of 
his reader’s ideas Mr. Wilde feems to have had fome forecaft : 
for he gravely tells us, J hope I have proved my fobriety. It is 
a melanchely matter that I have to prove it. Attend, courte- 
ous reader, to his proofs— 


¢ The nobleft lady in all Europe came, in all the gaiety of inno- 
cence and youth, to be the queen of the oldefé European king- 
dom. She came to her early grave. ‘The marriage fheets that co- 
vered her lovely limbs, were curfed by the demons of hell for her 
w inding fheets. The nuptial coueh that yielded to the foft preflure 
of her body, was doomed in their incantations to be her bier. ‘The 
unhallowed voices of the abyfs rofe up in execrations, and their im- 
pure feet trod around her their dance of death. ‘That head formed 
at once for love and for command, was to fall wnder the axe, and 
be polluted by the gripe, of the common executioner. The fcaf- 
fold of democracy was to be {prinkled with that bloed, which, full 
of all the royalty and nobility that had ever exifted, barbaric and 
civilifed, run in her veins, from the united fources of the Julian fa- 
mily 
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miily and Attila the Hun! I never will forgive the king of France 
or the dettruéction of this queen. I would fooner forgive him the 
ruin of his nation, and the devaftation of all Europe. He fhould 
have feen all his people die like rotten fheep, before fhe could be 
brought into fach hazard. This fpirit (her fpirit) would have made 
him, her, his people, Europe, the world, happy!’ p. Ixxii. 


The author’s glow of fympathy for the late queen of France 
jeaves the extacies of the enthufiaftic Burke at a contemptu- 
ous diftance. Proximus ardet Ucalegon————longo fed proxie 
exus intervallo. 


‘¢ I never fhall forget the efcape from Paris. That brief {pace 
was certainly the happieft of my life; that in which earth approach- 
ed neareft to heaven. No -happinefs of my own, even proceeding 
trom or mingled with the happinefs of others, ever filled my foul 
with fuch delicious fenfations, as were in the raptureus enjoyments 
of thefe fleeting hours. Even afterwards, hopes would {pring up, 
and overflowed nvy .keart-before they were dried. Often, in folitary 
rambling, I have fargetten my ow; woes, in the pleafing vifions 
that there might be yet a xefcue. 1 thought of the young and gal- 
dant George Douglas, whofe heart (in the matchlefs defcription of 
Stuart) “ was big with love, generofity,,and the fpirit af adventure.” 
, thought that fuch a man, apd fuch circumftances, might exift 

again. What had been dowe for Mary of Scotland, I thought might 
be done for the queen of France, and to a better iftie of fortune 
than tw our lovely and murdered queen. I faw her again a fover 
reign, and my eyes ftrained at the vifion almoft to delirium. Thefe 
imaginations can come Ro more. I could weep like a woman; did 
I not rage. The time of tears wi!l come. : 

* The happinels of Europe will come alfe. This war of feeling 
and reafon muft have a profperous end. Our own fafety is com- 
bined in it, with the duty of juft vengeance. This is an union of 
offices which heaven will not gainfay. England’s minifter, and his 
noble affociates, will plan wifely, and execute with vigour.’ p. 
Ixxvii 


Our author has deigned to beftow much pity upon the fe- 
duétion, and fome praife upon the talents, of Mefits. Fox, She- 
ridan, Francis, and Gray, the duke of Bedford, and lord Lau- 
derdale. But he afferts, ‘ to fupport the prefent adminiftra- 
tion, and through them the peopie and the throne, is, as a 
citizen and fubdject, my duty.’ He boafts of, or rather plays 
with his difintereitednefs, as the wanton girl in Virgil pro- 
woked danger, that fhe might enjoy the pleafure of tripping 
—Malo me Galatea petit, &c. ° 


‘ My fituation in a pecuniary view might, no doubt, be bettered, 
tither by other appointments, or by giving me what fhould be equi- 
x3. valent 
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valent to the falary, referved, by the public deed of my nomination 
to the emeritus profeffor, during his life. But fuch a meafure would — 
create no charge upon my difintereftednefs ; and for two grounds. 
T fhould think it no matter of favour, in the circumftances, and 
Jittle elfe than bare juftice. And there are others, perhaps, who 
on this fubjeét, would be much of the fame mind; and not with- 
put their reafons. And, next, it would require much more to buy 
me; as all thofe will find who try.’ p. xc. 


The leéture itfelf is an overftrained panegyric of the Ro- 
man law, to the difparagement, if not vilification, of all other 
Tyitems of juri{prudence in Europe, if we except the feudal 
fyftem, which he almoft identifies with the Roman cade. 


$ I think (fays he) I may venture to affert, not only of the law 
of Scotland, but of all law every where, and in whatever fhape fo- 
ciety may exift in future times (even were forms of government 
made to be of the mere caprice and will of man); that no fyftem of 
equitable jurifprudence will ever be known in the world, unlefs by the 
knowledge of the Roman law; and that the knowledge of this law, 
alone, can give to fuch a fyftem either bottom or perpetuity. I with 
to be underftood as faying this in the fulleft latitude of expreffion ; 
fo ample indeed, that neither my endeavours, nor my hopes, can 
reach that point of completion (perhaps at any time) the attainment 
of which would place either myfelf, or my hearers, in the full view 
of this comprehenfive fyftem. I fee its vaftnefs lying before me, 
dark and undefned. 1 {hall do what is in my power to explain its 
moft effential portions and chief outlines; thofe particularly that are 
moft neceflary (though what parts are not neceflary?) in practical 
purpofes to ourfelves: By unprefuming and repeated endeavours, 
the {) {tem itfelf may, perhaps, in fome generations of men, be res 
itored to what it was, leng before the compilations of Juftinian ; 
when Papinian, Paulus, anid Ulpian, were the living oracles of this 
law ; and while it ftill {poke in’ the writipgs of the jurifconfults of 
old, in the fcience, and with the vigour, of the republic.’ Pp. 41. 


He thus further expreffes his fublimated ideas of the Roman 
codé, and informs us what effect it has ypon the law of Scot- 
land, and indeed of nations in general. 


¢ The Roman law, fuch as I fhall deliver to you in thefe lectures 
(confining my endeavours within my abilities and knowledge) you 
will thus perceive I confider to be, a great body of univerfal juft- 
ice; which, in this kingdom of Scotland, both by ufage and ftatute, 
js to be the rule of adminiftering the law in all cafes,’ where ufages 
derived from other eftablifhed fources, where the peculiar nature of 
our government, and where particular ftatutes, fettling the law of 
the land, do not derogate from its authority, or introduce other rules 
of decifion. This (as 1 take it) is the full extent of the civil law, 
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as to its direct authority among us. There is ftill more to be done 
than in this ftrictnefs of view, and as confidering it in the range of 
univerfal jurifprudence; but it is of that kind which can be rather 
pointed at by me than explained, and for which the ftudent muft be 
more indebted to himfelf than his teacher. 

¢ This ancient law (even ina lefs limited view than that of uni- 
verfal jurifprudence) is a fort of law of nations, at this day, over all 
Europe; and it might be no difficult matter to fhew, that all that 
has been written, of any importance, upon the law of nations, in 
modern times, has either been derived from the Roman fource; or, 
where it has not been fo derived, that it does not contain a great 
deal of much value. The fyftem of Grotius is, in a very great de- 
gree (generally and in its parts alfo) founded on the civil law of 


Rome.’ Pp. 44. 


It is perhaps too vainly faid by our Englith lawyers, that the 
common law of England is the perfection of reafon,—that is, 
according to their own interpretation, it contains nothing 
againft reafon: but modeft are their eulogies of their own 
{cience, in comparifon of the praifes lavifhed by this tranfported 
jeCturer upon the Roman law— 


‘ Be affured that grofs ignorance alone could ever have produced 
the grofs error, that the Roman law was intricate, and perplexed, 
and abftrufe; when its very characteriftic and effence (as exifting in 
the pandeéts, and in that great part of the code, which is of the 
fame jurifprudence with the pandeéts) is the being made up of plain 
natural juftice and obvious common fenfe; natural juftice and com- 
mon fenfe expreffed, it is true, in precife and accurate language; as 
fuch things ought to be; but with none of the tricks and devices 
and deformities either of a clumfy or of a flimfy philofophy ; neither 
the heavinefs of lumpifh commentators, nor the fkipping levities of 
overweening {ciolifts. Every thing is accurate, that there may be 
no confufion; and every thing is plain, that there may be no intri- 


cacy. P. $4. 


In a word, our author, in the true ftyle of fcientific empi- 
ricifm, holds out the Roman law as the grand panacea of policy 
and religion, in all our prefent national doubts, difliculties, 
and difafters— 


‘ By fuch means as I have here defcribed, employed on your part 
and on mine, and by following out this plan and metiiod, the ftudies 
ot the civil law may be revived, and its knowledge fpread among 
us. In this century men have been gradually advancing in igno- 
rance. Some of the greateft men that ever lived may, and indeed 
muft, have exifted; but the ma/s mutt likewife have been growing 
hourly more ignorant; and for the felf fame reafon. In the fun- 
fhine of knowledge, thofe who could not bear its brightnefs gazed 
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and were blind. This darknefs of the underftanding is to be pre. 
vented only in one way: by modeft and regular approaches to the 
fource of light, which will thus rife, “ with healing under its wings.” 
Of all human fciences, that which prefcribes, conftrains, this mo- 
deft and wife courfe of ftudy the moft, is the fcience of the civil 
law of the Romans, He who haftens here muft ftumble; and ex- 
perience joining itfelf to advice, muftalfo, in the end, here produce 
caution. In this way, and by a flow, but fteady, and well fuftained 
progrefs, the elements of all private, of all public, law will be known 
to us; of that which adminifters the concerns of peace, which jufti- 
fies and terminates the actings of hoftility. In this way (and as a 
particular thing) we may be taught one great truth, moft neceflary. 
and motft applicable to our days;—how the God of Chriftians is the 
God of battles as much as he whom the blafphemers of the times 
have called the God of the Jews. It is faid in reference to Him 
(and thus faid that it might be the ftronger faid, to him) whofe pe- 
culiar name is the “ Prince of Peace,” that “ in righteoufnefs he 
doth judge and make war.”’ If the principles of this “ righteouf= 
nef{s’’ have been ever explained and fettled among men, this has been 
in the fyftem of the Roman jurifprudence. I have faid already that 
in it alone is to be fought the whole doétrine of the law of nations." 


P. 79. 
Verum pone moras, et ftudium lucri: 
Nigrorumque memor, dum licet, ignium, 
Mifce ftultitiam confiliis brevem. 

Dulce eft defipere in loco. 








The Defcription of Greece, by Paufanias. Tranflatcd from the. 
Greck. With Notes, in which much of the Mythology of the 
Greeks is unfolded from a Theory which has been for many, 
Ages unknown. And illufirated with Maps and Views elegant 
ly Engraved. 3 Vols. 8vs. tl. 1s. Boards. Faulder. 1794. 


HIS work contains a tranflation of the Defcription of Greece 

by Paufanias, and copious notes by the tranflator. The 

notes relate chiefly to the theology of the ancients, for which 

the tranflator is a {trenuous advocate; and his intention in 
making them is thus given in his own words :— 


¢ With refpect to the notes, my principal defign in compofing 
them, was to prevent the knowledge of the ancient theology from 
being entirely loft; and to accomplifh this, I have unfolded in them 
a theory which ieems for many ages to have been entirely unknown. 
It is true indeed, that the authors from whom the theological and 
mythological information which the notes contain is desived, i. €. 
the latter Platonifts, are confidered by verbal critics, and fophiftical 


pricits, as fanatits, and corrupters of their mafter’s doétrine But 
whatever 
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whatever weight the opinion of men of this defcription may have 
with the vulgar, the difcerning and liberal reader well knows that the 
former of thefe never read a book, but .in order to make different 
readings of the words in-it, and that the latter wilfully pervert the 
meaning in fome places, and ignorantly in others, of every valuable 
author whether ancient or modern. Let the liberal reader too con- 
fider, that the latter Platonifts had moft probably a traditional know- 
ledge of fome leading parts of their philofophy ; that they had books 
to confult which are now loft; and that they are acknowledged 
to have been men of great genius and profound erudition, even by 
thofe who read without thinking, and by thofe who read but to cen- 
fure and pervert.’ _ Pp. xii. 


On the work itfelf the tranflator tells us— 


¢ The tranflator of fuch an author into any modern language may 
certainly expect that his tranflation, if faithful upon the whole, will 
be treated with lenity by every clafs of readers except venal critics, 
who cenfure or praife a work according to the tafte of the aye, and 
not according to its intrinfic mevit; and who endeavour to crufh 
the flow-rifing fame of unprotected genius, with the fame favage 
ynconcern that a ruffian ftabs the benighted traveller in fome lonely 
path. As I have therefore endeavoured to give the fenfe of Paufa- 
nias with the utmoft fidelity of which I am capable, aud with a 
much elegance as his work can be reafonably fuppofed to demand 
in atranflation, I folicit, and make no doubt of obtaining, forgive- 
nefs from the candid reader, for fuch errors as may be naturally fup- 
poled to attend the completion of fo arduous an undertaking, 

‘ I may add, that I have a ftill farther claim to lenity from the 
liberal reader, as I have been under the neceffity of compofing the 
whole of this work in the {pace of ten months ; and thofe who know 
any thing of literary labour muft be fully convinced, that to accom- 
plifh this, without committing fome trivial errors at leaft, demands 
a vigilance which no wearinefs can furprife into negligence, a per- 
feverance which no obftacles can retard, an ardour which no toils 
can for a moment abate.’ P. ix. 


We regret exceedingly that any man of letters fhould be 
under the neceflity of completing fo laborious a tafk as the pre- 
fent, in fo fhort a {pace of time as ten months: and we con- 
fefs that the critic, who expects to find accuracy in every page, 
and the moft judicious felection of words on every occafion, 
—and who will not make allowances for many little crrors 
neceffarily efcaping fo rapid a tranflator,—muft entertain a very 
imperfect idea ot the difficulties attending a good tranflation, 
and muit be very deficient in candour. From a tranflator of 
Paufanias, indeed, we are not to look for elegance of language 
or the beauties of ity i¢: the original is deficient in both, and is 
valuable only for the accurate defcription ” author has given 
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us of Greece in his own times, and the variety of conjectures 
on the traditionary fables with which that country abounded. 
On perufing this work, the Englifh reader will not be furprifed 
at the fuperiority of the Greeks over his own nation in works 
of tafte and art, when every ftep he takes is on claffical ground, 
and prefents to his view a temple, a grove, a ftatue, embellith- 
ed by the fictions of poetry, or the {kill of the moft diftinguith- 
ed artifts. Wealth feems then to have been acquired only for 
the public good, to enrich one’s native town or village with 
monuments of patriotifm or devotion : whereas in modern 
times it is confined to the private gratification of the individual ; 
and if expended in any public work, it is from a mercenary 
fpirit, which calculates the rate per cent. not the beauty of 
the country,—not the improvement of its inhabitants,—not any 
great or -praifeworthy defign, by which others may be excited 
to generous actions. Still, if this mercenary fpirit has infected 
us, and we look forward in general only to fordid gain and 
private interett,—if we cannot exercife either much tafte or 
munificence in public works, — we have this advantage over the 
Greeks, that the eyes of our countrymen are lefs familtarifed 
to error and delufion,—are not captivated by the enchanting 
power of the artift to believe a lie and the do€trines of demons ; 
they are Jefs likely to be led away by the beauties of fiction, 
and confequently may embrace truth with greater readinefs 
whenever fhe appears. “The Greeks are to be applauded for 
their public f{pirit,—to be pitied that that fpirit waited itfelf in 
fo many trifling conceits,—in fo many idle tales,—and that, 
when exerted on dignified fubjeéts, it was degraded by a 
mythology calculated only to debafe the human mind, and to 
fill it with the moft childith conceptions of a fupérior power. 
The firft thing which will {trike a reader of this tranflation, 
is the perpetual repetition of the particle but: and we could 
not help fmiling at the reafon given by the tranflator for the 
omifhion of connective particles in modern compofitions— 


* Some fafhionable readers,’ he fays, * will, I doubt not, think 
that my tranflation,abounds too much with connective particles. 
To fuch I fhall only obferve, that beauty in every compofite con- 
fifts in the apt connexion of its parts with each other, and is confe- 
quently greater where the connexion is more profound. It is on 
this account that the found of the voice in finging is more pleafing 
than in difcourfe, becaufe in the former it is more conneéted than 
in the latter; that a palace is more beautiful than a rude heap of 
ftones; a kingdom than a democracy; and in fhort, whatever is 
orderly and regular, than whatever is difordered and confufed. In 
the prefent age indeed, it cannot be an object of wonder, that books 
are compofed with fearcely any connective particles, when men of 
ali ranks are feized with the mania of lawlels treedom, bear indig- 
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nantly all refiraint, and are endeavouring to introduce the moft 
dire diforder, by fubverting fubordination, and thus deftroying the 
bond by which alone the parts of fociety can be peaceably held to- 
gether. Of the truth of this obfervation the French at prefent are 
a remarkable example, among whom a contempt of orderly con- 
nexion has preduced nothing but anarchy and uproar, licentious 
liberty and barbaric rage, all the darknefs of atheifm, and all the’ 
madnefs of democratic power. _P. xiv. 


We thall referve our remarks on thefe particles till the read- 
er has feen the ufe made of them in the tranflation : but, pre- 
vioufly to the examination of it, we mutt tranfcribe the laft 
paragraph in the Preface, by which public vengeance is de- 
nounced agaiuft a fpecies of critics, of whofe feverity the 
tranflator feems to be very apprehenfive. 


¢ To critics in general I fhall make a declaration fimilar to that 
which I have elfewhere given, that I fhall pay no attention what- 
ever to criticifm:s that are merely the refult of ignorance; but if E 
find them attended with malevolence, I fhall not fail to expofe the 
bafenefs of fuch f{pecies of compofition, in a copious appendix to 
my next publication: and would every author whofe labours have 
been infamoufly abufed adopt this plan, he would either by in- 
timidating fuch literary bullies fecure himfelf from their attacks in 
future, or render them the fcorn and derifion of every man of dif- 


cernment and worth. P. xvi. 


On this denunciation we fhall obferve only, that the writer 
feems to miftake the objeét of critics. It is net to be fup- 
pofed that they are infallible; and yet what he calls the refult 
of ignorance may be the refult of much learning and reflection: 
and if he conceives the criticifms, when important, to be erro- 
neous, he muft leave the public to judge who is in the error, 
—the author or the critic. On the malevolence of critics, we 
would hope that this writer is miitaken. For example, what 
ground of malevolence can we poflibly have againit a writer 
with whom we are perfonally unacquainted ?—whom for his 
laborious exertions we would wifh to encourage, — whole 
fyftem of mythology we do not indeed hold in any degree of 
refpect ; yet we wifh that its champion fhould have every op- 
portunity of difplaying its merits. We lament that he has not 
more leifure for his publications; we regret that, among his 
rich friends, and fome who are patrons of literature according 
to the common ule of the phrafe, no one has enabled him to 
profecute his ftudics more at his eafe ; and we fhould be hap- 
py in hearing, that, with a temper unfoured by critical animad- 
verfions, and without fear of literary bullies who are always 
to be defpifed, he was indulging his own genius in the explor- 
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ing of hidden myfteries and the profound doétrines of the 
Platonic fchool. Yet notwithftanding the fituation of a 
writer, and his menaces of future vengeance, there is a duty 
which we owe to the public: and, in the exercife of this duty, 
we are not to be terrified by petuiance, nor reftrained by come 
affion. 

. That the reader may form a good judgment of the tranflation, 
we fhall give an extract from each volume. The firft fhall be 
taken from the beginning of the book, as from it the general 
ftyle of the original and the tranflation may be collected. 


¢ In that part of the Grecian continent, which is fituated about 
the iflands of the Cyclades, and the Atgean fea, the promontory 
Sunium raifes itfelf from the Attic land. ‘This promontory ferves as 
a port to failors ; and the temple of Minerva Suniasis fituated on its 
fummit. But to one failing to a greater diftance, Lauriun prefents 
itfelf to the view (which formerly fupplied the Athenians with filver), 
and a defert iland of no great extent, which is called by the name 
of Patroclus. For one Patroclus, a commander of the Egyptian 
three-oared galleys, which Ptolemy the fon of Lagus fgnt in aid of 
the Athenians, fecretly landing on this ifland, enclofed it with a wail, 
and drew a trench round it, at that time when Antigonus, the fon 
of Demetrius, making an irruption into it with his army, laid watte 
the country, and at the fame time invefted it with his fhips by fea, 
But the Pirzeus was formerly a town. For before Themiftocles 
governed the Athenians, the Pirweus was not a haven, but Phalerum, 
becaufe in this part the fea was the leaft dittant from the city ; and 
they fay that Mneftheus failed from thence towards Troy, and prior 
to him Thefeus, in order to punifh Minos for the death of Andro- 
geus. 
¢ But Themiftocles, when he had obtained the government of 
the Athenians, rendered the Pirzeus a haven, becaufe it appeared 
to him to be more conveniently fituated for failors, and had three 
ports, inftead of one, which the Phalerum contains. And, indeed, 
even in my time, there were harbours for flips in the Pirzeeus ; and 
near the greateft of the three ports the fepulchre of Themiitocles is 
fituated. For they fay, that the Athenians repented of their con- 
duct towards Themiftocles, and that his kiadred took his bones from 
Magnefia, and brought them to this part. The children likewife of 
Themiftocles appear to have returned, and to have fufpended a 
picture in the Parthenon, in which Themiftocles himfelf is painted. 
‘ But the temples of Minerva and Jupiter, together with the brazen 
ftatues of thefe divinities, are the moft worthy to be intpected, of 
every thing which the Pirzeus contains. And ‘Jupiter is feen hold- 
ing a {ceptre, and victory, but Minerva a fpear. In this place, too, 
Arcefilaus painted Leofthenes and his children; that Leofthenes, 
who, being the general of the Athenians and the other Greeks, van- 
quifhed the Macedonians in Beeotia; and afterwards ia another bat- 
tle 
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tie drove them beyond the Thermopylae, and enclofed them in 
Lamia, which is fituated in a direétion oppofite to Oeta. There is 
likewife here a long porch, which ferves as a market-place, for thofe 
who dwell nearthe fea; for there is another market-place, for fuch 
as are farther diftant from the port. But in that part of the porch 
which is near the fea, Jupiter and the town are reprefented ; and this 
was the work of Leochares. But towards the fea, Conon built the 
temple of Venus, after he had vanquifhed the three-oared galleys of 
the Lacedamonians, near Cnidus, in Carica Cherfonnefus. For 
the Cnidians reverence Venus above all the divinities, and have 
various temples facred to this goddefs. But of thefe temples, the 
more ancient is called Doris, the next to this in antiquity, Acraa ; 
and the moft recent is called, by the multitude, Cnidia, but the 
Cnidians themielves denominate it Euplwxa. 
¢ But the Athenians have other ports befides thefe ; one in Muny- 
chia, and this contains the temple of Munychian Diana; but an- 
other in Phalerum (as I before obferved), and together with this, 
the temple of Ceres. This port ikewife contains the temple of Mi- 
uerva Sciras, and at fome diftance from this, the temple of Jupiter, 
together with the altars of the gods called unknown, of the heroes, 
and of the children of Thefeus and Phalerus. For the Athenians re- 
port that this Phalerus was the companion of Jafon in the Colchian 
expedition. There is alfo the altar of Androgeus the fon of Minos ; 
but it is called by the name of the hero, though it is known to be 
the altar of Androgeus, by fuch as endeavour to learn the particulars 
of this country in a manner fuperior to others. About the di- 
ftance of twenty ftadia from hence, is the promontory Colias, to 
which place the fragments of the ruined fleet of the Medes were 
driven by the ftorm. And here the ftatues of Venus Colias, and of 
the goddefles who are called Genetyllides, are contained. But it ap- 
pears to me that thefe divinities which are w orfhipped in Colias, are 
the fame with thofe goddeffes which the Phocenfians, a people of 
Tonia, cail the Genniades. But in the way which leads from the 
Phalerum to Athens, the temple of Juno is fituated, which has 
neither doors nor a roof. It is reported that this temple was burnt 
by Mardonius the fon of Gobryas; but the ftatue which exifts at 
prefent, was (it is faid) the work of Alcamenes, and this it feems 
was not injured by the Mede. 
¢ But on entering into the city, the firft thing which prefents 
itfelf to the view is the monument of the Amazon Antiope. And 
this Antiope, according to Pindar, was ravifhed by Pirithous and 
Thefeus. But Hegias, the Trazenian poet, relates this particular 
as follows: “* Hercules, when he befieged Themifcyra near the 
river Thermodon, was not able to accomplifh his defign ; but An- 
tiope falling in love with Thefeus (for Thefeus was the companion 
of Hercuics in the affault) furrendered to him the town.”” And fuch 
is the relation of Hegias. But the Athenians relate, that when the 
Amazons 
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Amazons came into the city, Antiope was flain with an arrow by 
Molpadia, but that Molpadia was flain by Thefeus:; and, indeed; 
the Athenians poffe(s the fepulchre of Molpadia. 

* But on afcending from the Pirseeus you may perceive certain 
ruins of walls, which Conon after the naval battle at Cnidus reftor- 
ed. For thofe walls which Themiftocles raifed after the expulfion of 
the Medes, were thrown down during the dominion of the thirty 
tyrants. But along this way the tombs of the moft noted men are 
feen; fuch as of Menander the fon of Diopithes, and the empty fe- 
pulchre of Euripides. For Euripides was buried in Macedonia, to 
which place he travelled in order to fee king Archelaus. But as to 
the manner of his death, the general report concerning it may be 
admitted as true. And poets, indeed, as it appears, have lived with 
kings. For prior to Euripides, Anacreon was the familiar of Poly- 
crates the Samian tyrant; A‘fchylus and Simonides betook them- 
felves to Hiero of Syracufe; Philoxenus affociated with Dionyfius, 
who afterwards tyrannized in Sicylia; and Antagoras the Rhodian, 
and Aratus Solenfis were the familiars of Antigonus, king of the 
Macedonians. Butas to Hefiod and Homer, they either were not for- 
tunate enough to be the companions of kings, or elfe they voluntarily 
defpifed an affociation with them ; the former, perhaps, through the ru- 
ral life which he embraced, and his unwillingnefs to travel; but Homer, 
who had travelled to a prodigious diftance, confidered the advantage 
which he might derive from the riches of potentates, as far inferior 
to general renown. Though even Homer, in his poems, reprefents 
Demodocus as the familiar of Alcinous; and relates, that Agamem- 
non left a certain poet with his wife.’ Vol. i. p. 1. 


From the fecond volume, we fhall extract the account given 
of the phenomena attending earthquakes— 


‘ At prefent too an affembly of Achaians is held in A2gium; after 
the fame manner as that of the Amphiétyons at Thermopyle and 
Delphos. Proceeding from hence the river Selinus prefents itfelf to 
the view; and at about the diftance of forty ftadia from A-gium, 
the city Helice is fituated by the fea, in which formerly the Iones 
had a moft holy temple of Heliconian Neptune. They report, that 
they venerated ‘this divinity from the time when, being driven from 
their city by the Achaians, they fled to Athens, and afterwards came 
from Athens to the maritime coaft of Afia. Among the Milefians 
too, as you go to the fountain Biblias, there is an altar before the 
city of Heliconian Neptune. In like manner among the Teians there 
is an inclofure and altar facred to Heliconian Neptune, which deferve 
to be infpected. Homer too makes mention of Helice, and Heliconian 
Neptune. But in after times, when the Achaians drew from this tem- 
ple certain fuppliants that had fled to it for fhelter, and flew them, the 
anger of Neptune was by no means flow to revenge the impiety of 
the deed. For he not only overthrew the walls and buildings by earth- 
quakes, but razed the very city from its foundations, and this in 
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fach a manner that no veftige of it was left to future times. Indeed, 
divinity previoufly fignifies by certain ufual tokens approaching 
defolation, when mighty earthquakes are about to take place. For 
unceafing rains, or drynefs of the foil, continue for a great length 
of time prior to earthquakes. The air likewife every year becomes 
hot even in winter; and in fummer the orb of the fun is either cover- 
ed with darknefs, and is of an unufual colour, or is remarkably red, 
or tends toa black colour. Befides all this, fountains of water are 
for the moft part dried up, and violent winds tear up trees by their 
roots. Bodies too are feen running in the heavens, accompanied 
with abundance of flame: and the ftars appear in a fhape different 
from that which they poffeffed before, and excite great terror in thofe 
that behold them. Befides, very powerful vapours rife from the 
profundities of the earth. And thefe, and many other fignals are 
given by divinity prior to the defolation produced by violent earth- 
quakes. 

‘ This motion, however, is not of one kind only: but thofe whe 
have inveftigated this matter the firft of all others, and their difciples, 
inforin us that earthquakes ate of various kinds; and that the moft 
gentle kind (if we can admit that there is any gentlenefs in fuch a 
violent evil) takes place when, together with the motion now com-< 
mencing, and with the fubverfion of houfes from their foundations, 
an oppofite motion counteracts the effeéts of the former, and raifes 
the buildings already buried in the ground. When an earthquake 
therefore of this kind happens, pillars which have been thrown down 
are again raifed ; the parts of walls which have been feparated become 
again united; beams which have been moved out of their proper 
places are reftored to their former fituations; and aquedué¢ts, and 
other conveniences for the reception of water, when their parts have 
been torn afunder by the violence of the motion, have been again 
united in a manner beyond what human art is able to accomplifh. 
But the fecond kind of earthquake takes place when the ftrongeft 
building falls to the ground, juft as if it was thrown down by 
warlike engines. And the moft pernicious of all is that which they 
aflimilate to the breath of a man ina fever, which is impelled upwards 
with great denfity and violence; and which is fignified by other parts 
of the body, but particularly by the hands in that place where they 
join to the arms. In a fimilar manner this laft kind of earthquake, 
fay they, vibrates, when it throws down buildings from their 
foundations; and refembles the operations of moles in the re- 
ceffes of the earth. But this kind of motion alone leaves no ve- 
fiiges of habitations on the ground: and they report, that Helice 
was fhaken from its very foundation with an earthquake of this 
kind. They farther report too, that, together with this, they fuffer- 
ed the following calamity. During the winter feafon of the year 
there was once {uch an inundationot the fea, that all Helice was fure 
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rounded with it: and the grove of Neptune was fo merged under 
the water, that the tops of the trees alone could be.feen. At the 
fame time too the god fhaking the earth on a fudden, and the fea 
pouring on the land, from the combined force of thefe two, the 
city with all its inhabitants was buried under the inundating waves: 
A fimilar calamity was the total deftruction of the city Midea: and 
another city in Sipylus was fwallowed up in an opening of the ground. 
But from that part of the mountain from which the city was torn, 
water afterwards burft forth, and the chafm became a lake, which 
was called Saloe. The ruins too of the city might be feen in the 
lake, before they were covered with the water of a torrent. You 
may alfo perceive the ruins of Helice, but no longer in the fame 
manner as before, becaufe they are now corrupted by the falt water. 

* Helice, however, is not the only example of the anger of divi« 
nity, for the violation of fuppliants, but many other cities have fuf- 
fered on the like account. ‘The divinity in Dodona, too, appears 
to have exhorted men to reverence fuppliants. For the following oratle 
was given to the Athenians in the time of Aphidas: “ Carefully at- 
tend to the hill of Mars, and the odoriferous altars of the Furies, be- 
caufe it is neceflary that the Lacedzmonians oppreffed by hoftile 
fpears fhould become your fuppliants. Thefe neither flay with the 
fword, nor violate the fuppliants : for fuppliants are facred and holy.”” 
This oracle was recollected by the Greeks, when the Peloponnefians at- 
tacked Athens, in the reign of Codrus the fon of Melanthus. For then 
the remaining forces of the Peloponnefians departed trom the Attic ter« 
ritories, when they underftood that Codrus was dead, and were told 
the manner of his death. For they could no longer hope to obtain 
the victory, as Codrus had devoted himfelf, in confequence of an 
oracle given by the Delphic Apollo. And the Spartans, who had 
entered within the walls, concealed themfelves in the night ; but 
perceiving, as foon as it was day, that they were abandoned by their 
affociates, and that the Athenians were pouring on them from every 
part, they fled to the Areopagus, and to the altars of the Furies. 
But then the Athenians difmified the fuppliants without punifhment. 
Some time after this, the Athenian magiltrates flew the fuppliants of 
Minerva, who belonged to that faction, which together with Cylon 
had feized on the tower: but both the party concerned in this 
flaughter, and all their pofterity, were obnoxious to the goddets for 
this offence. The Lacedemonians, too, who had cut otf the men 
that fled to the temple of Neptune in Tzenarus, were not long after 
afflicted with fuch a continued and violent earthquake, that there 
was not a houfein Lacedemon that was able to ftand the fhock.’ 
Vol. ii. P. 237. 


The defcription of the cave of Trophonius, in the third vo= 
lume, will be interefting to our readers—= 
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¢ The Phocenfes border on the Orchomenians in that part which 
ts near the mountains: but Lebadea borders on them in that part 
in which the plains are fituated. This city was formerly-built in 
the more elevated part of the country, and was called Midea from 
the mother of Afpledon. But when Lebadus came from Athens, 
and fettled here, the inhabitants defcended into the plains, and from 
him the city was called Lebadea. They neither however know who 
his father was, nor on what account he came hither. They only 
know that his wife was.Nice. This city is adorned in every refpect 
fimilar to the moft flourifhing cities of Greece. The grove of Tro- 
phonius is feparated from it: and they fay that Hercyna, playing 
in this place with the daughters of Ceres, unwillingly let a goofe fal! 
out of her hands, which afterwards fled into a cavern, and concealed 
itfelf under a ftone : that Proferpine came into the cavern, and took 
the bird from under the ftone: and that in the place where fhe had 
moved the ftone water burft forth, which became a river, denomi- 
nated from this circumftance Hercyna. Near the banks of this river 
there is a temple of Hercyna; and in it there is a ftatue of a virgin 
holding a goofe in her hands. The fountains of the river are in the 
cavern, together with ftatues in an upright pofition : and dragons 
are rolled round the fceptres of thefe ftatues. Any one would be 
inclined to conjecture, that thefe are the ftatues of A‘fculapius and 
Hygia; but they may be the ftatues of Trophonius and Hercyna, 
as they are of opinion, that dragons are no lets facred to Trophonius 
than to ALfculapius. Near the river too there is a fepulchre of Arcefi- 
laus, They fay that Leitus brought the bones of Arcefilaus from 
Troy. But the moft remarkable particulars in the grove are a tem- 
ple of Trophonius, and a ftatue, which may be conjeétured to be 
that of AZfculapius. This ftatue was made by Praxiteles. There is 
alfo a temple here of Ceres Europa: and in the open air there is a 
temple of Jupiter Pluvius. 
* As you afcend to the place from which the oracle is given, and 
pafs on to the anterior part of the mountain, you will fee a temple 


' of Proferpine the huntrefs and Jupiter the king. This temple, either 


through its magnitude, or through unceafing wars, was left half 
finifhed. In another temple which ftands here there are ftatues of 
Saturn, Juno, and Jupiter. There is alfo in this place a temple of 
Apollo. With refpeét to what pertains to this oracle, when any 
one defires to defcend into the cave of Trophonius, he muft firit 
take up his refidence for a certain number of days in a building 
deftined to this purpofe. This building isa temple of the Good 
Dzmon, and of Good Fortune. While he ftays here he purifies him- 
felf in atherwrefpeéts, and abftains from hot baths. The river Her- 
cyna is ufed by him for a bath: and he is well fupplied with animal 
food from the viétims which are facrificed. For he who defcends 
hither, facrifices to Trophonius and his fons; to Apollo, Saturn, 
and Jupiter the king; to Juno the chariot driver, and to Ceres, 
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whom they call Europa, and who they fay was the nurfe of Tto- 
phonius. A diviner is prefent to each of the facrifices, who infpects 
the entrails of the victims, and while he beholds them, prophefies 
whether or not Trophonius will propitiouffy receive the perfon who 
contults him. The other victims do mot in a f&milar manner difclofe 
the mind of Trophonius: but each perfon who defcends to him, 
facrifices on the night im which he defeends, a ram in a diteh, in- 
voking at the fame time Agamedes. They pay no regard te the 
former entrails, even though they fhould be favourable, unlefs the 
entrails of this ram are likewife aufpicious. And when it happens 
that the entrails tls correfpond in fignification, then the perfon that 
wifhes to confult ‘Frophonius. defcends with good hope, and in the 
following manner: The facrificers bring him by night to the river 
Hercyna ; there they anoint him with oil; and two boys belonging 
to the city, each about thirteen years old, and whom they call Mer- 
€uries, wath him, and fupply him with every thing neeeffary. - 

‘ He is not immediately after this led by the facrificers to the 
oracle, but is firft brought to the fountains of the river, which are 
very near toeach other. Here he is obliged to drink of that which is 
called the water of Lethe, that he may become oblivious of all the 
former objects of his purfuit. Afterwards he muft drink of another 
water, which is called the water of Mnemofyne, or memory, that he 
may remember the objects which will prefent themfelves to his view 
on defcending into the grove. Having therefore beheld the ftatue, 
which they fay was made by Daedalus (and which the priefts never 
fhew to any but thofe who defire to confult Trephonius), per- 
formed certain religious ceremonies, and prayed, he proceeds to 
the oracle clothed in white linen, begirt with fillets, and having 
on his feet fuch flippers as are worn by the natives of this place. 
The oracle is above the grove in a mountain, and is inclofed with 
a wall of white ftone, whofe circumference is very fmall, and whofe 
altitude is not more than two cubits. Two obelifks are raifed on 
this wall, which, as well as the zones that hold them together, are of 

*brafs.. Between thefe there are doors: and within the inclofure there 
is a chafin of the earth, which was not formed by nature, but was 
nade by art, and is excavated in according proportion with confum- 
mate-accuracy and fkill. The fhape of this chafm refembles that of 
an oven. Its breadth, meafured diametrically, may be conjectured 
to be about four cubits. Its depth does not appear to me more than 
eight cubits. There are not fteps to its bottom: but when any one 
detigns to defcend to Trophonius, they give him a ladder, which is 
both narrow and light. On defcending into this chafm, between its 
buttom and fummit there is a fmall cavern, the breadth»of which is. 
about two fpans, and its altitude appears to be about one fpan. 

-* He, therefore, who defcends to the bottom of this chafm lays 
hirnielf down on the ground, and holding in bis hand fops mingled 
with honey, firit of all places his fect in the fmall cavern, then haftens 
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to join his knees to his feet; and immediately after the reft of his 
body contraéted to his knees, is drawn within the cavern, juft as if he 
was hurried away by the vortex of the largeft and moft rapid river. But 
thofe that have defcended to the adytum of this place are not all in- 
ftruéted in the fecrets of futurity in the fame manner. For one 
obtains this knowledge by- his fight, and another by his hearing +- 
but all return through the fame opening, and walk backwards as 
they return. They fay no one that defcended here ever died in the 
chafm, except one of the fpear-bearers of Demetrius, who would 
not perform any of the eftablifhed religious ceremonies, and who 
did not come hither for the purpofe of confulting divinity, but that 
he might enrich himfelf by carrying the gold and filver from the 
adytum. Itis alfo faid, that his dead body was thrown up by a dif- 
ferent avenue, and not through the facred opening. Other reports 
are circulated about this man, but thofe which I have mentioned ap- 
pear to me to be the moft remarkable. When the perfon that 
defcended to Trophonius returns, the facrificers immediately place 
him on a throne, which they call the throne of Mnemof\ne, and 
which fiands not far from the adytum. Then they afk him what 
he has either feen or heard, and. afterwards deliver him to certain 
perfons appointed for this purpofe, who bring him to the temple of 
Good, Fortune, and the Good Demon, while he is yet full of terror, 
and without any knowledge either of himfelf, or of thofe that are 
near him. Afterwards, however, he recovers the ufe of his reafon, 
and laughs juft the fame as before. I write this, not from hearfay, 
but from what I have feen happen to others, and from what I ex- 
perienced myfelf, when I confulted the oracle of Trophonius. All 
too that return from Trophonius are obliged to write in a table 
whatever they have either heard or feen: and even at prefent the 
fhield of. Ariftomenes remains in this place, the particulars refpecting 
which I have already related.’ Vol. iii. P. gt. 


Having given thefe fpecimens of the work, it will be un- 
neceffary for us to fay much on the ftyle. The Englifh reader— 
notwithitanding the remark on the connective particles in the 
Preface—will not be eafily reconciled to the perpetual repeti- 
tion of them, and he might fairly afk, whether the tranflator, 
if he were to defcribe England, would make ufe of fuch a ftyle; 
and, if he would not, whether it was at all neceflary to put 
Paufanias into fo uncouth a garb? Befides we will venture to 
fay that the pra€tice of the tranflator, in many places, by no 
means juttifies his attention to the minutiz of literal tranflation 
in others; if the particle d, fo frequent in the Greek language, 
afid redundant in our own, is to be thus obtruded on us, why 
fhould the particle wev be difgraced, and left without its appro 

riate word in the Englifh ? Let the tranflator be confiftent with 
imfelf ; if he is partial to'literal oo which, Zs 
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our opinion, there cannot be a greater injuftice done to a? 
original writer,—let him throughout be attentive to it: but if 
lie can in many places give us the fpirit rather than the letter 
of his. author, let him not be minutely attentive to a-particle 
wh ich renders his tranflation ame and imperfe&. Irall cafeg: 
the idioms of the two languages are to be confulted: the nearer 
we can get to literal tranflation from one language, without 
deftroying the idiom of the other, the better, in our judg- 
ment, the tranflation: but to offend againft the idiom of a lan- 
guage from a defire of mtroducing a peculiarity in the other, 
is not todo juftiee to an author, who would doubtlefs with that 
his fentintents fhould be conveyed in the manner moft likely to: 
be underftood and approved of by his readers. We aretempted 
to believe that. the tranflator is very much inclined to be of 
our opinion, and that in the progreis of his work he became 
fenfible of the impropriety of attending fo elofely to-thefe 
minutiz; for the connective particles appear lefs frequent as 
we approach to the conclufion ; and, in f{pite of himfelf, the cha- 
racter of the Englifh language gets the better of the tranflator’s 
prejudices. | 

We are aflured in the Preface to this work, that the tranfla~ 
tion ‘ is not. made from the Latin, French, Italian, or indeed any 
kanguage but the Gseck? and we are told, that, by compar- 
ing it with the Greek, any one but a malevolent critic may be 
ealily convinced that it is not made from the Latin; and the 
tranflator’s ignorance of the modern languages is faid fufficient~ 
ly to juftify him from the infinuation of deriving any affiftance 
from that quarter. We fhould not have been dt all difpleafed 
with the borrowing of affiftance from a modern tranflation, as 
in nrany places a difficulty may be got over by confulting the 
Iearned of other nations. ‘That this tranflation is not made fronY 
the Latin, we readily allow; for, if the Greek-page had not been 
before the tranflator, the connective particles would certainly. 
not have been fo frequently introduced: but at the fame time 
we muft think that if the Latin tranflation had not alfo been 
laid open before the tranflator, many paflages would have been 
rendered in a very different manner. We are fenfible of the 
difficulty of proving fuch a point to any one who does not give 
himfelf the trouble of comparing the Latin and Englith tranfla- 
tions together, and allo with the original; for in taking felect 
pailages, it may be faid that the fame thought and turn of ex 
preflion might trike both tranflators: cumcav, rapny, cvyyeviobat, 
are tranflated by tenfes of the verbs, vivere, fonioris efx, 
Samilvaritates nancijci ;—in the firft extra€&t which we have 
given, in the account of the poets, will be found, correfponding 
to thefe words, the terms to fivey to be the familiars, and 
tobe the Companions : —Q0W, who can ‘take upon himfelf to 
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fay-that the word familiar might not: have occurred’ to the 
tranflator without having referred>to. the Latin, though we 
are not accuftomed to make ufe of fuch aterm, in {peaking of 
the introduction of natives or foreigners:to the courts of out 
princes? £5 Lupaseaus apos* Leper Aroxunos xa Suewvrdns €laanzar) 
in the fame paragtaph, is tranfated, * ASichyius and Simonides 
Setook themfetucs vo Hiero of Syracufe,’ which in the Latin is, 
ad Hieronem Syracufas Efchylus et. Simonides fe contulere > 
now, if there was not a variety of fimilar indtances, we fhould 
hardiy think the conjeCture juitifiable, ¢hat in this paflage the 
tranflater’s eye glanced upon the words /e contudcre. In {peaking 
of the return of a perfon from the cave of Trophonius, thé 
original fays,awzolpeyacu de omriow Toys xellaBaci dia cous 1 coli Te avizy 
wxi mposxbcovlavy opict luv mode, which in the Latin is rendered; 
per eafdem fauces patet omnibus reditus3; in podes vero retro- 
grediuntur: and in the Englifh tranflation we have it, * but al} 
return through the fame opening and walk backwards as they 
return,’ in which, unlefs we have miftaken the meaning of the 
original, the tranflator was led aftray by the Latin. We can- 
not difcover any thing to countenance the idea that the per- 
fons walked backwards on their return; nor, on ceading the 
tranflation only, can we difcover how a man is to get through 
the hole either way, for we are told it is only two {pans broad 
and one high, which, according to Englith ideas, {cems too, 
narrow a {pace for the generality of human fhapes. The 
faé&t feems to be, that ou their return they placed themfelves 
exaCtly in the fame manner as they did on enteance : they went 
in feet foremoit, were carmied*through in a prodigieully rapid 
manner by fome contrivance of the priciiss and on returning 
they lay down on the ground, — xau apoerbsovlwy oQies or modwy, and 
with their feet foremoft, were rapidly conveyed again to the 
mouth of the aperture. 

- In thus venturing to declare our opinion that the tranflator 
confulted at times the Latin verfion, we would not by any 
means with it to be inferred that he did not, according to his 
declaration, tranflate from the Greek. On the contrary, be- 
fides the ufe of the connective particles, many other proofs 
might be. given ¢o corroborate his teftimony ; and we will fay 
farther, that however great may be the knowledge of the Greek 
language in fome whofe cenfures the trantlator feems to 
dread, they would not, we think, undertake the tranflation of 
fuch a work in fo {hort a time,—or if they did, could not prefent 
it to the public without fuffering greatly under the feverity of 
criticifm. ; :Pawfanias does not indeed deferve the greatelt pains 
to be beitowed on him; for he is noty by any means, an ele- 
gant writer: yet ten months are too’ {mall atime for fuch a 


talk ; andy if the tranilator could have doubled the period, he 
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would have done more juftice to himfelf,—to his author,+ang 
to the public. At prefent, we can fay only that he has done 
more than could have been expeéted from him, and that if he 
had not been fo rapid in his movements, we fhould have 
thought it right to employ more time in fele€ting paflages, 
and exercifing on them the feverity of criticifm. x 
The notes throughout manifeft that the writer is very con- 
- werfant with the philofophical writings of the ancients,—more 
' foindeed than the greater part of authors on thefe fubjeéts; 
and at the fame time he is poffeffed with a due degree of zeal 
for that fyftem which appears to him to be founded an truth, 
We differ indeed entirely in opinion from him on the founda- 
tion of his mythology:—we can fee traces in the Hindoo,— 
the Mahometan,—the Romifh doGtrines, —of the fame fpirit ta 
accommodate the fuperftition of the times to better notions of 
philofophy; yet we cannot on that account attribute philofo- 
phical notions to the founders or propagators of each fuperfti- 
tion. In the heathen religion we fee an accumulation of fables, 
arifing from various fources in different countries; they became 
the eftablifhed faith of extenfive diftri€ts ;—they were not in 
many places to be attacked openly with impunity ;—the-philo- 
fophers therefore endeavoured to make the beft of the circum. 
ftances in which they were placed ; and in later times, par- 
ticularly when the perfecuting fpirit of the Chriftians, then 
vefted with fupreme authority, was calumniating the ancient 
religion, and was averwhelming its prefeffors with every fpecies 
of cruelty,—the philofophers, from an averfienta this new fea, 
endeavoured by all means to foften the prejudices againft the 
faith of their anceftors, and to prove, that if in many places it 
might have been debafed by fuperftitious rites, yet ftill it was 
founded in general on fpeculations which Jed toa virtuous and 
devout conduct. As far as it is an objeét in thefe days to ine 
veftigate the myfterious rites of the ancients, and the explana- 
tion given of them by the Platonjfts, confiderable information 
may be derived from the work before us, and others compofed 
on the fame fubject, by the fame author: and as he feems ta 
be indefatigable in his refearches, the Englith reader will fhortly 
be in poffeilion of every a: gument which can be advanced in 
favour of fuch fpeculations. We fhould recommend, how: 
ever, bath to the writer and the reader, to attend particularly ta 
the times in which a fable is fyppofed to have been intro- 
duced, and the different explanations that are givenofit. We 
mutt not confound together Homer and Palzphatus, Plato and 
Proclus; we muft diftinguith between the conceptions of a 
rude, ignorant, and almoit favage peaple, and the refinements 
of an age inftructed by the arts and embellifhed with philofo- 
phy: we muft make different allowances for the. jugglers of 
| America, 
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America, and the philofophical adept in the Eleufinian myfte- 
sies. 

On the fable that Thefeus was once bound by Pluto and’ 
liberated by Hercules, we have, in a note, a concife account 
given of the nature of fouls, from which the fublimity of the 
heathen mythology, according to our author, may be inferred— 


‘ It appears to me, that the great confufion and abfurdity wih 
which modern explanations of the fables of the anci¢nts are replete, 
may be afcribed to the two following caufes: the want of ability to 
diftinguith in the fame -perfon, hiftory from fable; and ignorance 
of the fecret meaning of ancient fable. Thus, in the prefent in- 
ftance, moft of the moderns would, I am perfuaded, confider this 
ftory about Thefeus, as at bottom merely hiftorical, though it is in 
faét one of thofe ancient fables which are replete with the moft phi- 
lofophical and myftic information. At prefent, indeed, it does not 
feemto be even fufpected by any one, that the theology of the 
Greeks, when. viewed in iis genuine purity, is a thing the me& 
fublime and fcientific that the mind of man can poflibly devife ; and 
that confequently, as the Grecian fables are the progeny of this 
theology, they cannet fail of being remarkably {cientific and {ublime. 
That the reader therefore, whofe mental eye is not fo darkened by. 
eblivica, as to exclude all poflibiliry of recovering the ufe of it, in 
the prefent life, may be convinced of the truth of the preceding ob- 
fervations, let him attend to the following information derived from 
the philofophy of Pythagoras and Plato. 

‘ There are three orders of fouls which are the perpetual attend. 
ants ef the gods. The firft of thefe orders angels compofe; the 
fecond, demons ; and the third, heroes. But as there is no vacuum 
either in incerporeal or corporeal natures, but on the contrary, pro- 
found union, it is neceflary, in order to accomplith this, that the 
Jaf link of a fuperior order fhould coalefce with the fummit of one 
proximately inferior. Hence therefore, between effential heroes, 
who perpetually attend the gods, and are confequently impaflive and 
pure, and the bulk of human fouls who defcend with paflivity 
and impurity, it is neceflary there fhould be an order of hu- 
man fouls, who defcend with impaffivity and purity. . Thefe 
fouls were called by the ancients with great propriety Heroes, on 
account of their high degree of proximity and alliance to fuch 
as ane effentially heroes. Hercules, Thefeus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
&c. were fouls of this kind, who defcended into generation 
both to benefit other fouls, and in compliance withethat neceflity 
‘by which @ll natures inferior to the perpetual attendants of the 
gods aréat times obliged to defcend. The chara¢teriftics of thefe 
heroic fouls are, grandeur of action, elevation, and magnificence : 
and Pilato in his Laws fays, that we ought te venerate them, and 
perform funeral facrifices in honour of their memory. ‘They are 
too of an undefiled nature when compared with other human fouls, 
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than whom they are likewife far more intellectual. They have much 
of an elevated nature, and which is properly liberated from an in- 
clination to matter. Hence they.are eafily led back to the intelli- 
gible world, in which they live for many periods; while, on the 
contrary, the mott irrational kind of fouls are either never led back, 
or this is accomplithed with great difficulty, or continues for a very 
inconfiderable period of time. 

* But as every god beginning from on high produces his proper 
feries as far as tothe laft of things, and this feries comprehends many 
effences different from each other, fuch as angelical, demoniacal, 
heroical, nymphical, and the like, the loweft powers of thefe 
orders have a great conimunion and phyfical fympathy with the - 
human race, and contribute to the perfeétion of all their natural 
operations, and particularly to their procreations. As thefe heroic 
fouls too have a two-fold form of life, viz. opinionative and cogita- 
tive, the former of which is called by Plato in the Timzus the circle 
of difference, and the latter, the circle of famenefs, and which are 
characterifed by the properties of male and female ;—hence thefe 
fouls at one time exhibit a deiform power, by energizing according 
to the mafculine prerogative of their nature, or the circle of fame- 
nefs, and at another timesaccording to their feminine prerogative, or 
the circle of difference; yet fo, as that according to both thefe 
energies they ac with rectitude, and without merging themfelves 
in the darknefs of body. They likewife know the natures prior to 
their own, and exercife a providential care over inferior concerns, 
without at the fame time having that propenfity to fuch concerns 
which is found in the bulk of mankind. But the fouls which a& 
erroneoufl according to the energies of both thefe circles, or 
which, in other words, neither exhibit accurate {pecimens of pra¢ti- 
cal or intel'e‘tual virtue—thefe differ in no refpeét from gregarious 
fouls, or the herd of mankind, with whom the circle of famenefs is 
fettered, and the circle of difference fuftains all-various fractures and 
diftortions. 

* As it is impoffible, therefore, that thefe heroic fouls can aét with 
equal vigour and perfection, aceording to both thefe circles at once, 
as this is the province of natures more divine than the human, it is 
neceflary that they muft fometimes defcend and energize principally 
according to their opinionative part, and fometimes according to 
their more intellectual part. Hence, ene of thefe circles muft 
energize naturaily, and the other be hindered from its proper energy. 
On this account heroes are called yusbeos demigods, as having only 
one of their circles illuminated by the gods. Such of thefe, there- 
fore, as have the circle of famenefs unfettered, as aré®roufed to 
an elevated life, and are moved about it, according to a deific 
energy—thefe are faid to have a god for their father, and a mortal 
for their mother, throughya defect with refpeé to the opinionative 
form of life.. isnt fuch, On the contrary, as energize without im- 
pediment according to he circie of difference, who act with begem- 
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ing rectitude in practical affairs, and at the fame time enthyfialticaliys 
or, in other words, under the infpiring influence of divinity—thefe are 
faid to have a mortal for their father, and a goddefs for their mother. 
And in fhort, reétitude of energy in each of thefe circles is to be 
afcribed to a divine caufe, which illuminates, invigorates and excites 
them in the moft unreftrained and impaflive manner, without deftroy- 
ing freedom of energy, in the circles themfelves, or ‘caufing any 
partial affection, fympathy or tendency in illuminating deity. When 
the circle of famenefs, therefore, has dominion, the divine caufe of 
illumination is faid to be mafculine and paternal; but when the cir- 
cle of difference predominates, it is faid to be maternal. Hence 
Achilles aéts with re&titude in praétical affairs, and at the fame time 
exhibits {pecimens of magnificent, vehement, and divinely-infpired 
energy, as being the fon of a goddefs. And fuch is his attachment 
t» practical virtue, that even when in Hades, Homer reprefents him 
a; defiring a union with body, that he may affift his father. While 
1 the contrary Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were heroes illu- 
minated by Jupiter, raifed themfelves from generation to true being, 
and meddled with mortal concerns no farther than abfolute neceflity 
required. . 

‘ Thefeus therefore, who as well as Hercules was a hero, who 
energized principally according to an intellectual life, and who was 
a lover of both intelligible and fenfible beauty, may be faid to have 
been bound by Pluto, while he was united with body, becaufe every 
thing fublunary is under the dominion of this god ; and to have been 
liberated by Hercules, becaufe through his affiftance he was led 
from a fenfible to an intelle€tual life. which has the fame reia- 
tion to a corporeal life, as the light of day to the darknefs of night.’ 
Vol. iii, Pp. 228. 


The generally received opinion, that the ancient oracles of 
Greece were nothing more than the tricks of defigning priefts, 
feems to us to be well founded; and we conceive that this 
opinion may be maintained by others than thofe who are fuppofed 
by our traniflator to be blinded by perfe& atheifm. We fhall 
leave our readers however to judge of this from a note on a 
paflage in Paufanias, which implies that in ancient times there 
was a perfon * who dared to corrupt the oracle of thegod.’ 


‘ There cannot be the leaft doubt butthat the greater part of men 
of the prefent day believe the ancient oracles to have been nothing 
more than the tricks of defigning priefts ; and the remaining part, 
which is certainly a very {malt one, will, as it appeafs tome. afcribe 
them to the influence of evil fpirits. However, as it is a wel! known 
fact that moft of the oracles ceafed when the Chriftian rciigion made 
its appearance, it is impoffible that they fhould have been-nothing 
more than fraudulent tricks: for, if this had been the cafe, ‘there 


was a much greater neceflity than ever for the exercife of fuch trick , 
when 
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when a new religion ftarted up, diametrically oppofite to the old one; 
nor can any reafon be afligned why on this hypothefis the oracles 
fhould ceafe. On the other hand, to fay that they were produced 
by the influence of evil {pirits, is juft as abfurd as to affert that evil is 
naturally the fource of good; for the tendency of the oracles was 
evidently direéted to the good both of individuals and cities, which 
in numberlefs inftances they were the means of procuring. It inay 
therefore be fafely concluded that they were produced by divine in- 
fluence ; and'that they ceafed when the Chriftian religion appeared, 
becaufe the parts of the earth in which the oracles were given then 
became too impure to receive the prophetic infpiration. For, as we 
have obferved in a former note, there muft be a concurrence of pro- 
per inftruments, times, and places, in order to receive divine in- 
fivence in a proper manner; fo that when all or any of theft are 
wanting, ‘this influence will either be not at all received, or will be 
received mingled with the delufions of error. But let the reader who 
defires popular conviction ‘of this important fact, that there was no 
collufion in general in the ancient oracles, perufe the firft book of 
Cicero de Divinatione ; and unlefs his intelleétual eye is dreadiully 
blinded by the darknefs of perfect atheifm, which has now fpread. 
itfelf among all ranks of men,+he muft be at leaft convinced that 
they were not produced by the knavery of priefts. ‘That the priefts 
indeed were fometimes corrupted, the paffage before us of Paufa- 
nias, and many other inftances which might’be adduced, fufiiciently 
prove; but this does not in the leait invalidate the exiftence of di- 
vine influence, or the reality of oracular prediéion; becaufe the 
beft things always have been aod always will be perverted, through 
the weaknefs and vicioufnefs of the bulk of mankind.’ Vol. iii. 
P. 504, : 

From the extraéts which we have given of this work, we 
might fcreen ourfelves entirely from the vengeance of the rranf- 
lator, by leaving the judgment of it entirely to our readers ¢ 
but after the denunciations in the preface, we fhould conceive 
that it might be taken as an argument of fear, if we did not at 
the fame time declare our fentiments of the merits or demerits. 
of our author. The tranflation then appears to us to have 
been made from the Greek, but with a liberal afliftance from 
the Latin: and in this circumftance alone there is nothing 
either uncommon or blameable. It is too fervilely literal from 
the attachment to connective particles, though in other \re~ 
{pects there is mot—(and from the fhortnefs of time employed in 
the work, who could expect it?)—the ftriteft attention paid to 
the literal meaning of every word, or the arrangement of the 
fentences. The Englifh reader will, on peruting it, make al- 
lowances for the flyle. of, the original, and of courfe will not 
impute many things appearing as blemithgs, to the tranflators 


at the fame time he muit be perfuaded, that the idiom of the 
Englith 


Englith language might have been better preferved, and that 
the Grecian might have been {et off to greater advantage, if 
the time and the prejudices of the 'tranflator on verbal criticifm 
would have permitted him to exercife a greater freedom in — 
fome and greater accuracy in other refpeéts. With ‘thefe al- 
jowances, the Englifh reader will travel with pleafure through 
Greece, and receive both entertainment and inftrution from 
fo accurate a furvey made of it by one who feéms to have been 
qualified to inveftigate the traditions of every place, and note 
down the things moft worthy of infpe€tion. From the notes 
he will learn the explanations given of the ancient mytholo 
by the later Platonifts in general : and if he is rather furprifed 
that in thefe days any one fhould be attached to heathen fuper- 
{tition, he will rejoice in the liberty of free difeuffion, and with 
the writer leifure to purfue his inquiries. Thus, if any well- 
grounded Kiopes.can be raifed of the return to heathenifm, he 
will fee on what they are founded, ‘and perhaps agree with us, 
that the writer is miftaken in attributing fuch fine Tpecu- 
Jations to the origin of idolatry,—and that thefe, which he now 
wifhes to eftablith from the comparifon of the opinions of phi- 
lofophers in various ages,—if they provemuchingenuity,—want 
a bafis in truth,—are founded merely-‘on conjecture, and cannot 
be embraced ‘but by extreme credulity. 





The Landfeape, a Didaftic Poem. In three Books. Addreffed 
to Uvedale Price, Efq. By R. P. Knight. 4to. 7s. Od. 
sewed. Nicol. 1794. | 


THE laws of tafte, though founded on principles far more 
folid than the laws of fafhion, are notwithitanding, like 
them, fubje& to the viciflitudes of fancy and caprice. Every 
prevailing mode, however becoming’and agreeable:to nature 
m fome lights, has its defects and even abfurdities, which are 
increafed when it falls into theshands of the fervile copyift. 
Hence it happens that the improvements fuggefted by oneman 
of genius are fcarcely Semaghe to perfection before another 
man of genius ftarts up and tells us they were no improvements 
at all, and that we have fhewn a very bad tafte in admirin 
them. This is the cafe at prefent. Mr. Knight is bold enoug 
to attack the fyftem of the great capability Brown, ashe has 
been commonly called;—the fyftem of clumps and Jawns, and 
fhrubberjes,—and to hint his wihes, comparatively at leaft, for 
the return of ‘the old.avenue and terrace. ’ 
‘ Hence, hence! thou haggard fiend, however call’d, 
Thin, meagre genius of the bare and bald: 
Thy fpade and mattock here’ at length lay down, 


And follow to the tomb thy fav’rite Brown; 
Thy 





Knight's Landfcapic. 
_ | hy. fav'rite-Brown, whofe innovating hand . 
+ Firkt dealt thy curfes o’er this fertile land ; 
_.’» ‘fF irft taught the walk-in .formal fpires, to move, 
And from their haunts the fecret Dryads drove; 
With clumps befpotted o’er the mountain’s fide, 
| ge, (And bade the ftream ’twixt banks clofe fhaven glide,’ rp, 17, 
’ And again— ; 
cog € Oft when I’ve feen fome lonely manfion ftand, 
.Frefh from th’ improver’s defolating hand, 
’?Midft fhaven lawns, that far around it creep 
in one eternal undulating {weep ; 
And {catter’d clumps, that nod at one another, 
_ | Bach ftiffly waving to its formal brother ; 
"Lir’d with th’ extenfive fcene, fo dull and bare, 
To: heav’n devoutly I’ve addrefs’'d my pray’r,— 
Again the mofs-grown terraces to raife, 
And {fpread the.Jabyriath’s perplexing maze ; 
Replace in even lines the ductile yew, 
And plant again the ancient avenue.. 
Some features then, at leaft, we fhould obtain, 
To mark this flat, infipid, waving plain; 
Some vary’d tints and forms would intervene, 
To break this uniform, eternal green,’ P. 23. 


To this operation of /having, mentioned in both the paffs 
ages, and frequently alluded to in the courfe of the work, our 
author feems to have a peculiar obje€tion :—and no wonder, 
confidering the unfortunate miftake which it feems has been 
made ; for he tells us that thefe difciples of Mr. Brown 


« Shave the goddefs whom they come to drefs,— 


and that, after making profeffions that they come to adern and 
improve. her. Shame upon them ! it is impoffible to conceive 
how any lady, much more a goddefs, can be worfe ufed than 
to have het head _/haved by an operator whom fhe fent for on- 
ly to drefs:her hair:—fo infidious a trick deferves the fevereft 
reprobation. , T’o be ferious, we think Mr. Knight has attacked 
fucceisfully enough the weak fide of the prefent mode of gar- 
dening. His verfe is free and fpirited, though often carelefs, 
his defcriptions lively, and his remarks for the moft part 
founded.on tafte: but, as a dida@tic poem, his work .is very 
deficient, and at the fame time redundant, for:the digrefhions 
are frequent, and form near half the poem. Among thefe we 
include his eulogium on the Greek artifts, and his myfterious 
‘comment upon a myfterious text, that Lyfippus, the ftatuary, 
made men, not as they were, but as they feemed to be. .What- 


ever models the ancients may have left us in the other arts, we 
| certainly 


} 





Knights Landfcape. -' BH. 
certainly cannot learn from them ornamental gardening : and 
the general principle of grace, upon which the author expatiates, 
is too vague to conneét the fubje€ts. ‘There is another incon- 
fiftency we cannot but notice. He begins with telling-us that 
the obje&t of his poem is infirndtion in the art of laying out 
grounds in a picturefque manner, and then proceeds: to call 
tor curfes on the man who judges in matters of tafte by'rafes. 
If to judge by rules is bad, why make rules? - Our:aathor. ie 
fevere upon Mr. Repton, who: fuggefts many expedients to 
fhow the extent of property,—and in return for his propofal of 
placing the family arms upon the neighbouring milestones, 
advifes the hanging up a map of the eftate at the porter’s lodge. 
We cannot however but be fo far of Mr. Repton’s opinion as 
to think that the approach to a noble manfion ought to.partake 
of the magnificence of the place. To ftumble unexpectedly 
upon a palace would not add.to the beauty; the near grounds 
ought to be highly ornamented, to harmonife in, any-degrec 
with the fplendour and expenfe difplayed in the building: and 
therefore, though we can allow.the wood-nymphs, as direct- 
ed by Mr. Knight, to roughen the thicket, 


‘ To cherifh, not mow down, the weeds that creep 
Along the fhore, or overhang the fteep, 

To break, not level, the flow rifing ground, . 

And guard, not cut, the fern that fhades it round’—p, 32. 


it fhould be only in the more diftant fcenés; for near-the ha- 
bitations of man, and efpecially of épulent, cultivated man, 
we are gratified in meeting—not roughnefs, but fmoothnefs,— 
not weeds, but flowers,—not neglect, but convenience and ¢le- 
gance. If the lawn near the houfe be faulty, it is perhaps be- 
caufe it is not ornamented enough, -orily that the delicious re 
pofe for the eye, and foftnefs to the foot, of the fmooth velvet 
turf is fo peculiarly favoured by- our climate, that it would be 
pity not to enjoy it-in perfection. For the dotted clumps and 
the ferpentine / sat ana we have not fo much to offer. As to 
our author, he begins to curfe again.onthe very mention of 
the latten— . , 


‘ Curfe on the fhrubbery’s infipid fcenes! 
Of tawdry fringe encirling vapid greens ; 
Where incongruities fo well unite, __ 
That hothing can by accident be right; 
Thickets that neither fhade nor fhelter yield; 
Yet from the cooling breeze the fenfes fhield: 
Prim gravel walks, through which we winding go, 
In endlefs ferpentines that nothing-fhow;, ~ ne 
Till tir'dy J atk, Why this eternal round? 
And the pert gard’ner, faysy 22is plealure graumdgsci -.. 
. Thig 





Knight’s Landfeapes 
This pleafure ground! aftonith'd, I exclaitns 
Tome Moorfields as well deferve the name: 
Nay,, better; for'in bufy fcenes at leaft 
- Some odd varieties the eye may feaft, 
Something more entertaining {till be feen, 
Than red-hot gravel, fring’d with tawdry green.’ ». 63; 
In the third book various trees are agreeably characterifed § 
«he bids the improver fpread around 
‘me ‘ The rich, high-cluftering oak : 
King of the woods! whofe tow’ring branches trace 
Each form of majefty, and line of grace ; 
Whofe giant arms, and high-imbower’d head, 
Deep mafies round of cluft’ring foliage {pead, 
In various fhapes projecting to the view, 
And cloath’d in tints of nature’s richeft hue ;— 
Tints, that ftill vary with the varying year, 
And with new beauties ev’ry month appear; 
From the bright green of the firft vernal bloom, 
To the deep brown of auturnn’s folemn gloom.’ P. $4. 


We were not forry to find that the beech, fo ftigmatifed by 

Mr. Gilpin, had found an advocate in our author. 
* Let the Nght beech its gay luxuriance fhew, 
And o’er the hills its brilliant verdure ftrew : 
No tree more efegant its branches fpreads ; 
None o'er the turf a clearer fhadow fheds ; 
No foliage fhines with more refle&ed lights; 
No ftem more vary’d forms and tints unites: 
Now {mooth, im even bark, aloft it fhoots ; 
Now bulging fwells, fantaftic as its roots; 
While flick’ring greens, with lightly {catter’d gray, 
Blend their foft colours, and around it play.’ P. ¢§. 

In the paflage that follows, where various kinds of trees are 
contrafted, we think the name of the mountain a/h is very ine 
elegantly changed for the whittey. The cedar of Libanus,— 
whith, when old, extends-its branches horizontally ene over 
another like a roof, fo that no rain can penetrate,—is defcribed 
with very picturefque effet. The poem concludes—as moft 
poems we have read of late do conclude—with the French re- 
volution. 

The beautiful lines in this poem lead us to with that Mr. 
Knight would put again upon the file thofe that are neglected 
or profaic, of which there are not afew. Cockney is an epi- 
thet rather too low to be introduced into poetry :—there is a 
harh clifion'in the following,line— 


‘ That has:mot firlt. been nat’raliz’d by ufe.’ 


The famexshimes fometimes occur too near together, This 
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This poem is accompanied. with two plates, one of which 
reprefents the {haven lawn, the formal ferpentine, the fmooth 
banks, the Chinefe bridge, the dotted. clump rifing immedi- 
ately from the even turf,—and the other, the fame grounds in 
the fiate more approaching to nature, which Mr. Knight ap- 
proves. ‘There is another plate of an antique brafs cup, in 
which we are not connoiffeurs enough to difcover all the beau- 
ties which it feems we ought to fee in it. , 
. ‘The Landfecape is dedicated to Mr. Uvedale Price, from 
whofe publication on the fame fubjeé& the ideas are “‘meitly 
taken. ytoY 





An Account of the Colony of Sierra Leone, from its firft Efablifb- 
ment in 19793. Being the Subfiance of a Report delivered 
tothe Propriciors. Publifhed by order of the Dire@eors. 8v0«. 
45. Boards. Philips. 1795. 


‘THE Sierra Leone Company has been eftablifhed about two 

years; and the late deftruction of their property by the 
French renders an account of their actual fituation and expect- 
ations important to the proprietors, and to the well-wifhers. 
of this novel inftitution. But we are forry to remark that this 
report—which was firft read at the general court, March, 
1794—is upon the whole rather unfavourable :—the candour 
of the directors who drew it up has not allowed them to ex- 
tenuate lofles or apologife for errors; and it confequently con- 
tains a ftatement not of the moft encouraging kind. Many mis- 
fortunes and accidents have retarded the eltablifhment of the 
colony ;—yet amidft a fair detail of thefe, we find the fame 
fpirit of enterprife which fuggefted the plan, holding forth 
hopes of future fuccefs. 

As there is not much in this part of the report which is in- 
terefting to the public at large, we fhall advert to the article of 
expenfes only, which have been enormous. The expenfes 
of firft eftablifhing the colony amounted to 82,620]. The 
capital ftock of the company is 242,899]. from which if the 
zbove fum of 82,620I. be taken, there remains 160,279]. to be 
accounted for ; which is done in the following manner :— 

The dead ftock, that is, the buildings be- 

longing to the company, the lands, and arti- 
cles for the defence of the colony, amount 
to - - £- 24,68 $ 
- The capital invefted in trade is - 2.754006 
And the property belonging to the company 
placed at intereft, or invefted in the public ka 
fecurities, is. - - 168,194. 
ings envid! 
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Total remaining effects of the company, 
the dead ftock at Sierra Leone included, 
on the 1ft of March, 1793, —_—_-+— 
£. 160,279. 
The dire€tors aliow that thefe expenfes are extremely great, 
and very far exceeding every idea which the proprietors can be 
fuppofed to have formed of their probable extent; and they 


proceed to flate, that 


* The extraordinary magnitude of them has been owing to a va~ 
riety of unforefcen circumftances, which, though already touched 
upon in the preceding narrative, the direétors will fhortly recapitu- 
kate. They appear principally to be the following : 

‘ Firft, the inefficiency of the original body of counfellors, who 
gave occafion to great irregularity in the outfet of the colony, and 
it is to be feared alfo, to much prodigality and wafte. 

* Secondly, the ficknefs and mortality of the firft rainy feafon, 
which not anly fufpended for a time almoft all the induftry of the 
colony, but likewife tended to aggravate, in various ways, feveral 
chief heads of expenfe. 

* Thirdly, the unproduétivenefs of the land adjoining the town, 
which by diminifhing the means of prefent fupport to the colonifts, 
has neceffarily thrown an increafed weight of expenfe upon the com- 
pany. 

* Fourthly, the burning of the York, a misfortune of the firft 
magnitude, if confidered in a pecuniary light. 

‘ Fifthly : one further circumftance remains to be mentioned, 
namely, the breaking out of the war; an event, which befides put- 
ting the company to the expenfe of furnifhing additional proteétion 
to the fettlement, has raifed the coft of the European articles carried 
thither to a confiderable degree ; which has therefore increafed the 
expenfe of living at Sierra Leone, has tended to prevent the decreafe 
that might have been looked for in the price of labour, and has thus 
enhanced the charge of profecuting thofe public works in which 
the company, at a more early period, thought proper to engage. The 
direftors might alfo notice a number of other difadvantages to which 
the company has been fubjected by the war; fuch as the long 
detention which it has occafioned to fome of their veffels, and the 


difficulty and expenfe of procuring and maintaining failors: the un- 


certainty which the war has caufed in the tranfmiflion of intelligence, 
may alfo be ftated both as a pecuniary difadvantage and a. very 

materigl inconvenience. 
¢ Having thus enumerated theprincipal unforefeen caufes whereby 
the charges of eftablifhing the colony have been aggravated, the 
directors wifh to notice two particular’ heads of expenfe in the pre- 
ceding account, which have exceeded. their. expe¢tation. very confi- 
derably indeed : they alhide to the charge of £.20,000 for provifions, 
and that of £.17,840 for maintenance of fuch part of the com- 
pany’s 
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pany’s fhipping, as has been applied to the protection and ufe of 
the colony. 

¢ The directors have the fatisfaétion of obferving, that of thefe 
two chief heads of charge, thé former has now entirely, and the 
latter has very nearly, ceafed; and they with to inform the general 
court, that they are ufing their beft endeavours to put a period in 
like manner to all expenfes, except thofe which either fall under the 
head of trade, and cultivation on the company’s own account, or 
belong to the annual eftablifhment. They truft indeed that the re- 
duétion of expenfes which they have been aiming at, is now nearly 
effected ; and that while the chief difficulties of the colony are fub- 
fiding on the one hand, the company’s burthen in fupporting it is 
ceafing alfo on the other.’ Pp. 42. 


The report then details the fituation of the colony more par- 
ticularly, under the feveral heads, HEALTH,—Taabde,— 
NAVIGATION,—and CIVILISATION. 

The firft of thefe—HrALTH—is treated in a manner that 
leaves the queftion altogether undecided. The fads brought 
forward are rather againft the healthinefs of the place: but 
the directors think it reafonable to expect, that in proportion 
as cultivation advances, and all the accommodations of life ims 
wate the fame gradual amendment will take place in the 

— of this colony, which has been experienced in other 
cafes. 

From a variety of unforefeen circumftances, the TRADE of 
the company has made very little progrefs. Under this head, 
therefore, the dire€tors confine themfelves to the orders given 
and the fteps taken with a view to its inftitution, rather than 
to report much actual progrefs. The following paragraph 
fhows that there was fomething peculiarly untoward in the 
fortune of this company. 


© The irregularity that prevailed in the commercial depart- 
ment, was much aggravated by the illnefs of almoft all the 
perfons employed in it. The ficknefs of the chief ftore-keep- 
er was fuch that he was obliged to return to England; the 
chief accountant died; the chief commercial agent, who has 
been already fpoken of, died alfo, without having rendered up 
any regular accounts; feveral inferior ftore-keepers, as has been 
mentioned under the preceding head, feil victims to the fevere 
duty which the difficulties of this period impofed on them ; 
and the perfons who, through the neceflity of the cafe, were 
appointed on the fpot to fill the vacancies, were little ufed to 
book-keeping ; one perfon alone remained (the prefent book- 
keeper) who was properly acquainted with mercantile bufi- 
nefs.’ P. 54. | 

Notwithftanding thefe difficulties, the dire€tors hope they 

C. R.N. Arr. (XIV.) July, 1795: Z have 
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have acquired fome credit in Africa: and however flow their 
progrefs, they truft that they have laid fome foundation, 
on which a commercial intercourfe. may advantageoufly 
proceed. They remark, alfo, that they look forward to the 
period of the abolition of the flave-trade, as the great zra 
when a confiderable commerce in African produce may be ex- 
pected to commence. 

On the fubject of CuLTIvATIon, the diretors have not 
been able to advance much: it feems, however, not improba- 
ble that the lands of that continent may be cultivated by the 
free labour of its own inhabitants. An account is given here 
of a plantation undertaken for the company, which favours 
the idea very much: but the neceflity for abolifhing the flave~ 
trade ftill recurs. , 

Under the head CivrtisATion, the direétors include the 
mode of government exercifed in the fettlement, and the cha- 
raéter of the fettlers; they defcribe the miferable ftate to 
which it appears, from the teftimonies afforded at Sierra Leone, 
that the natives of Africa have been reduced through their in- 
tercourfe with Europeans ; and give an account of the fteps which 
have been taken to introduce Chriftianity and civilifation among 
the Africans. Their government is as nearly as po‘fible conduét- 
ed on the principles of the Britith conftitution ; the trial by jury 
has been introduced, and is well underftood and prized by the 
colonifts. With regard to the enormities of the flave-trade, 
many ‘inftances are here given of the difgraceful pra€tices of 
the kidnappers and the traders ; every kind of wickednefs is 
perpetrated to gaina fupply of flaves for the annual fhips, and 
war is one of the moft frequent expedients. But thefe fads 
have been afcertained in fuch a variety of publications, ‘that 
this part of the report has few of the charms of novelty. The 
following extract, however, fhows what refpe&t fome Britith 
officers have for the honour of their country and the principles 
of juftice. 


« T muft mention fome proceedings of a Britifh commander in this 
part, that feem to me of a moft nefarious nature. A number of black 
mariners had been hired to allitt in navigating fome French fhips 
tradinz on this coait: fx of the thips have been captured, and tie 
black failors found on board, amounting to nineteen in number, 
‘though they were frec men, and receiving wages, have been all fold 
for flaves, one mulatto child only «xcepted. It is painful to witnefs 
fuch horrid acts of injuftice. Why are not the French feamen put 
upto auction in the fame ignominious manner? Or why is this dif- 
ference between black men and white? The captured French failors 
were at war with us, znd they’are not fold; but the blacks are all 
fent to the fave-factory and fold at public auétion, together with 
“the goods that formed the cargo: one or two of them were free 


men 
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mén of this neighbourhood, and fome of them were not only free, 
but they are the fons of chiefs; one of them fon of the king of Sal- 
lum. It is true the Britifh flave-factor who bought them, was fo 
good as to fay that he would forbear to fend them off the country, 
fo that their friends might redeem them whenfoever they thought fit 
to fend other flaves in theirroom. I am difpofed to believe his pro- 
feffions, but at the fame time it is dreadful to think of the contempt 
that is here fhewn to juftice. I would not allow myfelf at firft to 
believe what I heard on this fubjeét; but I faw them knocked down 
myfelf, at the price of about twenty pounds a piece.” 

“© Another French fhip has been made a prize (by a differ- 
ent captor), and three or four free natives found on board have been 
fold to the neighbouring flave-factory. We remonftrated with the 
captain who took her, on the impropriety of felling free people. He ad- 
mitted it, but faid he muft receive fome money for their ranfom, or he 
could not think of parting with them. We upon this offered him money, 
but he then faid no, he mutt have flaves in their place, as he was in 
want of flaves, and that they muft be four feet four inches high.” 

* Another inftance is mentioned of the fale of feveral free women, 
who were found on board a French fhip that was captured, having 
been left there as pledges. ‘The captain of the Britifh privateer who 
took the fhip was formerly a flave-trader. 

‘ The free Africans fold by the feveral captors of the above-men- 
tioned French veffels, were moft of them eventually redeemed, being 
natives of the neighbouring coaft. The captors however feem to 
have profited by their fale, and to have taken no part in promoting 


their redemption,’ Pp. 116. 


Many other inftances are given, which too plainly prove that 
the Europeans become eafily familiar with the vileft atrocities 
committed in Africa,—tolerate them in their minds,—and ac- 
commodate their feelings to them. The moft extraordinary 
of thefe is given at the conclufion of this part of the report— 


‘ The dire&ors will clofe this long enumeration of thofe general 
enormities of the flave-trade, which have beens brought to light 
through the eftablifiment of the prefent colony, by giving a brief 
hiftory of the origin, progrefs, and end of an European flave-trader, 
who lately died at one of the neighbouring iflands to Sierra Leone, 
after a long refidence on the coaft, and who appears to have attain- 
ed to a degree of ferocity and hardnefs of heart proportionate in fome 
meafure to his fucceffes in this bloody traffic. As this man appears 
to have neither friend nor connection left, the directors will think 
themfelves under no obligation to ute any concealment on the fub- 
je&. His name was Ormond; he went out from England about 
thirty-five years ago, in the capacity of cabin-boy to a flave-fhip, 
and was retained as an affiftant in a flave-factory on the Sierra Leone 
river: in procefs of time he fet up a fa¢tory for himfelf, in a neigh- 
bouring part towards the north, and though unable to write or read, 
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he grew neverthelefs to be fo expert and accomplifhed a flave-trader 
that he realized, as it is fuppofed, about thirty thoufand pounds fter- 
ling. His cruelties were almoft beyond belief. Two perfons, who 
zem to have had good means of information, have given the 
following account of them. “ One of thefe perfons, who had lived 
for fome time near to him, faid, he knew it to be a faé& that it 
was his common practice to kill all his unfaleable flaves, by tying 
a itone to their necks, and drowning them in the river during the 
night.” Nor was his cruelty confined to blacks ; “ being offended 
by a white agent, or clerk, on one Chriftmas.day, while drinking 
freely with fome compdny, he ordered his flaves to tie up the Eu- 
ropean, and then gave him with his own hands four hundred lafhes. The 
white factor died a few days after.” The other perfon who fpoke of this 
flave-trader agreed as to his general character for berbarity, and men- 
tioned his having heard the following inftance of it from an eye wit- 
nefs, namely, “ that Ormond having caught a black wife of his in a 
criminal connection wkh one of his flaves, he tied them together to 
a tar barrel, fer it on fire, and in this manner burnt them both to 
death.” It is obtervable alfo, that this favage by no means fell fhort 
of the natives of Africa in the degree of heathenifh fuperftition to 
which he had attained; he had the fame firm truft with them in 
grigris, or charms, was fubjeé to filly fuperftitious fears, and had 
the ufual faith in witchcraft. Providence having thus permitted 
this man to become a fignal inftance of a no lefs abandoned than 
fucceisful flave-trader, was pleafed to allow that he fhould ex- 
perience before he terminated his days the following viciffitude. A 
few years ago, having loft his health, he went to the Ifles de Los 
(which lie to the northward of Sierra Leone) for the fake of fea 
air and medical help, having confided all his affairs to a mulatte 
youth, who was his fon. Happening to have recently quarrelled 
with the Bagos, who are the natives that furround his place of refi- 
dence, and to have deftroved one of their towns, they took this oppor- 
tunity to retaliate, and came down in a body to attack and plunder his 
factory. ‘The flaves.of Ormond being not much attached to their 
matter, favoured the Bagos, and the place being taken they fhared 
in the general pillage; the buildings were all burnt ; the goods in 
them, which are faid to have amounted to the value of twelve or 
fifteen hundred flaves (or near thirty thoufand pounds) were either 
deftroyed or carried away; young Ormond and all who adhered to 
him were put to death ; old Ormond lived to hear the news, but he 
died in about a month after. 

‘ The direétors have thought it proper to give the character of 
tkis man, principally with a view of exhibiting an inftance of 
the great influence of the flave-trade, in deftroying the feelings, and 
depraving the human heart. The fame ftory may ferve alfo to 
fhew, what crimes have been perpetrated with impunity by Briifh 
fubje&s in Africa ; and of what inftruments Great Britain has made 
ule, in carrying on this deteftable commerce. 
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' © The dire€tors however would by no means be underfteod to im- 
pute to the general body of flave-traders on the coait, atrocities equal 
to thofe which have been mentioned ; at the fame time they think 
it right to obferve, that other inftances might if ncceflary have beea 
added, which would have exhibited very nearly the fame degree of 
guilt and cruelty.’ Pp. 135. 

The remainder of the report contains various facts and ob- 
fervations relative to the opening profpects of civilifation, to 
which the difpofition of the Africans feems very happily adapt- 
ed; and many chiefs on the coaft are inclined to co-operate in the 
general defigns of the company; fome of the paths into the in- 
terior of Africa, which had beén clofed through the wars, 
have lately been opened; proje&ts of further difcovery have 
been fet on foot ; and while al thefe promifing circum(tances 
have been taking place, the flave-trade has been materially 
declining, feveral factories have been broken up, and many 
flaves, who have been returned or withheld for want of a mar- 
ket, have been added to the productive labourers. —Subjoined 
is a fhort account of the natural productions of Sierra Leone, 
and a report prefented to the company on Thurfday Feb. 26, 
1795, giving an account of the calamity fuftained by the colony, 
daebeith the depredations made by a French fquadron, on the 
27th of September, 1794. 

From this report it appears that the colonifts deemed all 
refiftance vain, and ftruck their colours as foon as the enemy’s 
fhips began to fire upon the town: the firing was continued, 
however, and a child was killed, and two men feverely wounded. 
Soon after ten o’clock, they landed, and began to pillage, and 
behaved in the moft brutal manner, being obvioufly incited to 
this by two American flave-captains ; the commander of the 
fquadron would hear nothing in defence of the company, 
and declared his intention to burn every houfe in the place 
belonging to Englifhmen. In fhort, no barbarians ever exerted 
fo favage a fpirit. ‘The books of the company’s library were 
fcattered about and defaced; and if they bore any refemblance 
to bibles, they were torn in pieces and trampled upon. In the 
houfe of Mr. Afzelius the botanift, the plants, feeds, dried 
birds and infects, drawings, books, and papers, were fcattered 
in heaps on the floor. All the company’s telefcopes, barome- 
ters, thermomerers, and an electrical machine, were broken 
to pieces. ‘The church was pillaged, the books torn, and the 
pulpit and clock broken in pieces. Even the apothecary’s fhop, 
with every medicine in it, was deftroyed. The whole pecuniary 
lofs fuftained by the company on this occafion may be com- 
puted at about 40,000]. exclufive of the buildings deltroyed, 
of which the coft has been about 15,000]. ‘The whole pro- 
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perty of the company now remaining, exclufive of 80001. or 
oool. laid out in permanent improvements, is computed by 
the directors, on a rough calculation, at about 85,000l. 

The directors give it as their opinion that the commander 
of this {quadron may not have received any regular commiffion 
from the prefent French convention, and that the equipment 
of it may have been made on the fpeculation of private individuals 
(fome of them flave-traders) acting as owners of privateers, 
and not declaring the particular obje&t of its deftination. 
They conclude their report in the following words: 


‘ The flave-trade, which notwithftanding the war had in fome 
meafure revived, is faid to have received a confiderable blow ‘rom 
the French fquadron; the whole of the property already known to 
be captured and deftroyed by it being fuppofed to amount to about 
40¢,000l. of which much the greater part was engaged in that per- 
nicious traffic: fome commercial advantages, as well as opportuni- 
ties of increafing the company’s influence, may poflibly be the con- 
fequence of this defiruction of European property on the neighbour- 
ing coaft. 

‘ The direCtors cannot forbear repeating in this report, that they 
truft both for the honor of Great Britain and the caufe of humanity, 
as well as the interefts of the Sierra Leone company, that the xra 
of the termination of the trade in flaves is approaching; and they 
refle& with fatisfa&tion that the maintenance of an eftablifhment 
already formed in the moft convenient {pot in Africa, with the direct 
view of promoting real commerce, and aiding the natural progrefs 
of civilization, may prove hereafter material, not only as it refpects 
the proprietors of the Sierra Leone company, but as a matter of na- 
tional policy. 

‘ The diretors have thus ftated the grounds on which they are 
encouraged to perfevere: they fhall endeavour to contraét both the 
riik of the company and its expenfes, on the principles which have 
been {poken of, at the fame time purfuing their main objeét, in 
fuch a manner as neither to relinquifl: the commercial advantages of 
which they have got poffeflion, nor fo as to fufpend in any degree 
the meafures which, are neceflary to promote the regular and unin- 
terrupted progrefs of civilization.’ Pp. 29. 


The whole of this account of the colony appears to be drawn 
up with candour : and while the directors adhere to the prin- 
ciples of their charter, and purfue them with zeal and fpirit, 
there can be little doubt that they will outlive the petty malice 
of flave-traders, and lay the foundation for an improved ftate of 


fociety. 
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A Treatife on Gonorrhea Virulenta, and Lues Venera, by Ben- 
jamin Bell. (Concluded from Vol. XII. page 45.) 


THE fecond volume of this work, fupplementary to the au- 

thor’s Sytem of Surgery, relates to the general infeétion, 
or, as we have endeavoured to fhew, to a difeafe effentially 
different from gonorrhoea, though formerly confounded with 
tt. This loathfome and dreadful complaint—which faps the 
foundation of health, undermines the beft eftablithed conftitu- 
tion, and brings in a little time the young, the aftive, and 
robuft, to a premature old age, to an early and untimely 
death—has beer fo often the theme of the moralift and phy- 
fician, that little can now be feemingly added. Experience 
however deftroys prejudices, detects the errors of fancied 
improvements, which a fpirit of innovation, rather than 
{cientific inveftigation, has fuggefted; and new works, from 
men enabled, from their fituation and their penetration, to 
obferve, will always be acceptable. We have little doubt in 
adding that the prefent volume will, on thefe accounts, be 
found highly interefting and peculiarly ufeful. In our fitua- 
tion, we can only catch at a few circumftances, which, from 
their novelty and extenfive application, deferve to be particu- 
larly noticed,—obje¢ts which claim attention as {pecious, or 
deferve to be pointed out as ufeful. 

The fymptoms of lues are too well known, and defcription 
ean fcarcely render them more. familiar. The firft circume 
ftance, which, according to the plan juft mentioned, merits 
our regard, relates to buboes. Qur author thinks, in oppofition 
to fome able furgeons, and indeed in oppofition to what our 
wn experience warrants, that buboes may arife without pre- 
vious local inflammation or ulcer. What however appears 
more important, is, that fome degree of inflammation is necef- 
fary to exgite the action of the abforbents, fo as to produce 
thefe glandular {wellings, while too great a degree of inflam- 
mation prevents their action. ‘Thus, while we know that 
violent inflammations are not followed by buboes, it is highly 
probable that old venereal ulcers are not followed by fimilar 
{wellings from the oppofite caufe. ‘This is more probable 
than Mr. Hunter’s opinion, that the matter of thefe iores is 
not venereal, or than Mr. Foot’s, that a perfon infected can 
admit of no farther infe@tion. The diftinction of buboes, or 
rather the charaCteriftic marks which diftinguith them from 
other inguinal {wellings, are correctly peinted out. 

The venereal fore throat, and venereal ulcers in the mouth 
and fauces, are well defcribed ; but we do not think the di- 
ftinGtion between the latter and thofe ulcers of the mouth 
and fauces which are owing to the effects of mercury, fo ealy 
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as Mr. Bell thinks. The edges are undoubtedly lefs ragged, 
and the fores lefs deep: but degrees are not fufhicient for this 
purpofe ; and we have found little to depend on, except that 
the former yield to, and the latter fpread in confequence of, 
the continuance of mercury. ‘The di{tin€tion, on the con- 
trary. between venereal and herpetic eruptions, is extremely 
correct. ‘The outline, it is fudhcient to notice: the former 
terminates in a branny fcale ; the latter cracks and comes off 
in a hardened fcab. The combination of lucs alice with 
ferophula, and the effects of this union, are proper.y detcrib, 
ed, We fhall extract the diftinction, which is at times very 
difficult, between nodes and {wellings from rheumatifm. 


‘ Befides the tumours we have defcribed, there is {till another, 
by fome alfo improperly termed a node, with which the parts co- 
vering the hard bones are not unfrequently attacked in Jues vene- 
rea, ‘This variety of tumour occurs more early in the difeafe than 
nodes, and proceeds moft frequently, as I have obierved above, 
from expofure to cold and dampnefs. It is alfo diftingvifed from 
nodes from its taking place in various parts of the body at once. 

‘ The patient at firft complains of pains over the whole affeéted 
limbs; but he foon finds that one part of each limb is more fevere- 
ly affected than the reft. In the legs this happens about the mid- 
die of the tibia and fibula. In the thighs it occurs at the middle 
of the femur, and in the arms along the whole courfe of the radius 
and ulna. , 

* For the moft part thefe pains are confidered by the patient as 
rheumatic ; and I have known many inftances, even of practition- 
ers being deceived with them. No advantage, however, is obtain- 
ed from thofe medicines which ufually give relief in rheumatifm ; 
and at laft the parts from whence the pains chiefly proceed are 
found to be fwelled. But this fwelling is very different from that 
fulnefs of parts which occurs in rheumatifm; and it differs ma- 
terially from the latter in the parts which it attacks. The rheu- 

xatic {welling is chiefly confined to the joints. In yery fevere 
cafes it no doubt ftretches over every part of a limb, but it very 
commonly originates in the joints: whereas thofe venereal fwell- 
ings, although they fometimes ftretch towards the joints, they very 
univerfally fix upon thofe parts of the limb that lie between one 
joint and another. In rheumatifm the whole circumference of the 
limb becomes fwelled in nearly an equal degree, while in the other 
the tumour is circumfcribed, being moft frequently confined to lefs 
than one helf of the circumference of the limb ; or when one limbis 
affected in different parts, as often happens in the fore-arm between 
the elbow and wrift, the feat of each tumour can be very diftinétly 
traced, In the venereal fwelling of thefe parts the tumour is firm, 
and fo deeply feated that on a flight examination it is often fup- 
pofed to proceed from the hone ‘itfelf, while that fwelling which 
takes place in rheumatifm is of a more compreffible nature, and ap- 
pears 
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pears even on the flighteft examination to be altogether free from 
the bone beneath. 

‘ By attention to thefe circumftances, as well as from the hiftory of 
the cafe, we need never be under much difficulty in judging of the 
nature of thefe {wellings, nor in determining when they are vene- 
real and when of a rheumatie nature. It is a prevailing opinion, 
that the difference between them is fufficiently marked by the pain 
in all venereal affections of this kind being particularly fevere when 
the patient is warm in bed, while the contrary is fuppofed to hap- 
pen in rheumatifm. I have not found, however, that any depend- 
ence can be placed upon this; for both are apt to be very differ. 
ently affected by the fame caufe in different patients, and even in 
the fame patients at different times.’ vp. 117. 


Affections of the ligaments, tendons, and fafcize of the muf- 
cles, our author thinks, are not venereal. Venereal affections 
genera ly appear on the fkin, and they may ultimately afee& 
the fubjacent parts. Recent affections however, of the liga- 
ments, &c. are more commonly, in Mr. Bell’s opinion, fcro- 
phulous. 

A {welling of the tefticle Mr. Bell fuppofes to be a fymp- 
tom of lues, independent of the communicated or repelled in- 
flammation of gonorrhoea. The pain is violent in the latter,— 
dull and inconfiderabie in the former cafe ; the fwelling, from 
gonorrhoea, begins in the epididymis; from lues, in the body 
of the teiticle. 

Of the nature of the venereal virus, little is to be faid, 
Mr. Bell thinks it poffeffes an aflimilating property, and that 
it affects primarily the fluids. This opinion is highly pro-~ 
bable ; but to it fhould be added one circumftance, which the 
whole hiftory of the animal economy tends to elucidate. 
When any acrid matter is in the blood, nature attempts to 
throw it on the fecretory organs, in order that it may be com- 
pletely expelled. In thefe chiefly we find the poifonous fub- 
ftance ; and though we might fuppofe that it is derived from 
the blood, we find it only confpicuous in the fecretory organs 
which feparate the fluid that has the greateft affinity to the 

oifon. Mr. Bell has however given fome decifive inftances, 
where the blood was probably infected. On thefe and fi- 
milar points, our author, with propriety and fuccefs, combats 
the opinions of Mr. Hunter. ; 

The chief remedy of lues is mercury. Mr. Bell prefers 
falivation, and in-general falivation by mercurial ointment ap- 
plied externally by friction. In thefe refpects, our experi- 
ence goes clofely in unifon with his. Of the internal medi- 
cines, he prefers mercury divided by triture, as in the blue pill 
of the Edinburgh difpenfatory. His chemical views are by 
no means accurate; but the pharmaceutical obfervations on 
the preparation of this pill deferve notice— an 
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‘ The preparations of mercury which do leaft injury to the fto- 

mach and bowels are thofe, as I have already obferved, that are ob- 
tained by agitation or triture; but even they prove frequently trou- 
biefome, and require always a good deal of management. They 
fhould never be given in large dofes ; and as foon as any degree of 
irritability is induced by them, either in the ftomach or inteftines, 
an opiate fhould be given along with them. Of thefe preparations, 
the beft and moft convenient form is the blue pill of the Edinburgh 
difpenfatory, of which four grains of the mafs, which contains one 
grain of mercury, being given three times a-day, will in moft in- 
fiances affect the mouth in a very fhort time. Some conftitutions 
indeed require more, but this feldom happens where the mercury 
has been fufficiently triturated. Wherever much more than this 
has been given, the mercury either has not been properly triturated, 
or we may conclude that much of it has paffed through the intef- 
tines without being abforbed, or that the conftitution of the patient 
refiits this effect ot mercury. 
* ¢Mercurius alkalifatus, and Plenk’s folution of mercury in muci- 
lage of gum arabic, are nearly of the fame nature with the blue 
pul, but they.are both more apt to purge, particularly the latter, 
notwithftanding all that Plenk the inventor has faid to the con- 
trary. When properly prepared no more mercury fhould be given 
in either of thefe formule than in the mercurial pill; and as a 
much greater quantity is commonly directed, this can only proceed 
from neither of the preparations being made with fufficient exaét- 
nefs, and from mueh of the mercury which they centain being 
left altogether inert by not being truly triturated. 

¢Many will be furprifed at the fmall defes ef thefe articles which 
I have mentioned here, as more than double of this is commonly 
given. Itis not uncommon to advife fix, feven,or eight of the blue pills 
daily ; and twenty grains of mercurius alkalifatus is recommended for 
adofe. Now I know from daily experience that the blue pill when 
properly prepared cannot be given in this quantity. I feldom give 
more than two pills a day, and very rarely above three ; and in each 
pill, as I have obferved, there is exactly one grain of mercury. But the 
miafs from which thefe are formed is prepared with much attention ; 
they are triturated fix or feven hours daily for thirty or forty days; 
and when the mercurius alkalifatus is properly prepared it proves 
equally powerful; but it is fo difficult to feparate the particles of 
mercury when rubbed with a dry powder, that this preparation is 
now very generally laid afide. It requires to be rubbed for at 
leaft one hundred days, in order to bring all the mercury into a ftate 
of activity.’ P. 232. 


The general effects of mercury are, in Mr. Bell’s opinion, 
ftimulant ; but, in the cure of lues, he fuppofes that it acts 
by a fpecific quality. After infifting on the very extenfive 
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and active powers of this mineral as an evacuant, we could 
fearcély have nee the introduction of an occult fpecific 
quality; and, after having eftablifhed, fo far as was in his 
power, this fpecific effect, the very favourable reports of the 
antivenereal, properties of guaiacum, mezereon, and farfa, 
were furprifing. If mercury be fo general an evacuant,—if 
other diaphoretics are fo generally yfeful,—we need not reft 
on the equivocal experiment of a namelefs author to feek for 
another property by which it cures the venereal difeafe. We 
mean only to mark the inconfiftency in thefe different parts 
of the volume, for we are convinced that mercury does aé 
by a fpecific property ; but we do not rely on the evacuating 
owers of mercury ; we have not found either the guaiacum 
or farfa ufeful, but as antifcorbutics or demulcents. 

The general remarks on the different preparations of mer- 
cury, their advantages and inconveniencies, as well as the con- 
duét of the falivation, are highly judicious. We with not to 
abridge them, or captioufly to felect a few minuter points 
in which our experience militates againft his. To check fa- 
livation, Mr. Bell {peaks of the effects of aftringent wathes ; 
but opium, alternated with laxatives, is a powerful and ge- 
nerally ufeful remedy. In the violent dyfenteric purgings 
induced by mercury, he recommends demulcents, and cam- 
phor ; but, above all, opium in a clyfter :—the laft is very ge- 
nerally fuccefsful. 

Mr. Bell examines the queftion, whether mercury ever fails 
in curing the lues. He thinksitdoes not. Mercury /eems to 
fail from the fyphilis occurring in fcorbutic and fcrophulous 
habits : indeed the long continuance of mercury feems to 
bring on the former ; and thefe are precifely the fituations in 
which we find the guaiacum and farfa fo advantageous. 

¢ But the moft frequent caufe of our failure with mercury in the 
cure of this difeafe is that which I have already had occafion to in- 
fift upon, our giving it in fuch {mall quantities as are not fufficient 
in the more advanced ftages of the difeafe for eradicating the vi- 
rus; by which, although the fymptoms may all be rendered much 
milder, or even apparently removed, they either do not entirely dif- 
appear, or if they do, are afterwards very apt to recur. This, however, 
is not the fault of the remedy, but of the method of giving it, and 
of which all who adopt the practice of giving it in fufficient quan- 
tities will be convinced. Since’I went into this practice, befide 
having had many inftances of the medicine proving effectual when 
exhibited in thefe quantities, where it had previoufly failed, I have 
not as yet, and feveral years have elapfed, had a fingle inftance of 
its failure, except in fuch combinations as I have mentioned, or 
where the conftitution was in fuch a ftate of debility that a fuffi- 
cient quantity of mercury could not be employed. But even of 
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thefe very few cafes have occurred. I have no hefitation, theres 
fore, in faying that mercury under proper management may, with 
very few limitations, be confidered as a certain remedy for fyphi- 
fis? p. 297. 

The method of managing the different fymptoms of lues in 
the progreflive changes of the difeafe forms a very interefting 
past of the volume. Chancres, our author thinks, will not 
be cured by mercury ufed internally only; and, when de- 
ftroyed by a cauftic before mercury has been given, buboes 
moft commonly follow. He advifes the mercurial courfe to 
be continued eight or ten days, before the cauftic is applied. 
Our author is of opinion that mercury may be fafely omitted 
during the feparation of the gangrene, if the cancer fhould 
mortify. The fore he advifes to be kept clean with a wath 
confitting of a flight folution of corrofive fublimate.: 

We do not perceive much novelty in the method of treat- 
ing buboes. Mr. Bell prefers diicudion, and directs the 
mercurial ointment to be applied fo that in its courfe it may 
pafs through the difeafed gland. In fome initances, he {peaks 
with approbation of nraking {mall punctures with a lancet on 
the bubo, in imitation of the procels of nature, in breaking the 
{welling in minute orifices. In the very painful irritable ftate 
of the fore, guaiacum, farfa, and mezereon, united, are in his 
opinion ufeful. As we have obferved, the two former have 
been ufelefs in our hands, though given in ftronger decoc- 
tions than Mr. Bell directs. ‘The true remedy is opium, 
which our author recommends, not as an antivenercal,—for to 
its powers in this refpect he trufts little,—but as an anodyne, 
to leffen or deftroy irritation. Muriated barytes he thinks ufe- 
ful in the hard indolent buboes; but this medicine, as it is. 
found in the fhops, is little more than a folution of common 
falts ; and its credit will be loft, becaufe the medicine is grofl- 
ly adulterated. 

The chief fubje&t of remark, in the fection on venereal 
ulcers, is the recommendation of the cauftic, even when they 
affect the moft important organs; with which an immediate 
ufe of mercury in its moft ative forms muft be combined ; 
and the continuance of the mercurial courfe muft not be fhort- 
ened becaufe the ulcers difappear.—On the other . venereal 
fymptoms, we find little to felect or to notice. 

"The difeafe, as it affeéts new-born children, is the next ob- 
je&t of attention. If the blood is really difeafed, the child 
mult be infected in utero 3 and it muft be acknowledged that 
childrea are born with venereal fymptoms, which muit have 
procecded from a caule prior to the contact of venereal mat- 
terin the birth. It muit, we believe, be admitted that the 
varus exits in the blood, and, notwithitauding thie numerous 
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precautions which nature feems anxioufly to take, is really 
communicated to the child, while yet a foetus. One proof of 
this pofition is the frequent occurrence of abortion where 
the difeafe lurks in either parent ; which, joined with the ve- 
ry difeafed and weakly ftate of the children of fuch parents 
when they are born alive, feems to fhow that the difeafe is 
certainly communicated in utero. It is not neceflary, we 
know, that the lues fhould appear in the parents by the ufual 
fymptoms ; for weakly and difeafed children are fucceeded by 
robuit ones, and a prevented by interpofing falivation. 
When the child is infected, mercury given to the mother will 
not fucceed, except in palliating the fymptoms. One fourth of 
a grain of calomel, or a fimilar proportion of the blue ‘pill, 
they will bear without inconvenience. But, even when the 
fymptoms have begun to difappear in the child, it will infect 
a nurfe with the moft virulent form of fyphilis. 

The fibbens, a difeafe of the Highlands, Mr. Bell thinks to 
be a chronic form of lues. Wathes, either mercurial or de- 
tergent, he fuppofes, may be fometimes ufeful as prophylac- 
tics. 

Lues venerea has been fuppofed to produce many other 
difeafes; but, as it is certainly to be cuted by mercury, fuch 
difeafes may confequently be avoided. If a tolerably full fali- 
vation has been brought on, and continued in proportion to 
the violence of the fymptoms and the duration of the difeafe, 
the patient will probably be fafe ; but, after infufficient mer 
eurial courfes, our author has feen phthifis, afthma, mania, 
epilepfy, rheumatifm, dropfy, and head-ach enfue, — each owing 
to this caufe, and all removed by a properly directed mercurial 
courfe.—The appendix contains the formulz mentioned or 
recommended by our author, and we fhall now conclude our 
extenfive account of thefe valuable volumes. We have long 
refpected Mr. Bell’s talents, and knowledge ; but we think he 
has not raifed a fairer and more durable monument of his 
fame than in the treatife on the lues venerea. 
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Letter from an Officer in India to his Correfpondent in England. 
4to, 25.62. Debrett. 1794. 
T atime when our trade with India flourifhes greatly beyond 
what it ever did at any former period, and forms indeed the 
greateft nerve and refource of public revenue, as well as the means 
of promoting the fortunes of thoufands of individuals,—that body of 
men, by whom our Afiatic fettlements, on which the poffeffion of 
that trade and intercourfe depends, have reafon to complain of ufage 
unjuft, partial, oppreffive, and pitifully penurious.—To enter into 
a detail of their complaints would carry us beyond the limits pre- 
fcribed by the plan of our fournal. Thefe will be underftood pretty 
clearly by the means or meafures propofed for removing them.— 
The claims of the Eait India officers are—1. That the regulation 
which forbids the advancement of any officer in the company’s fer- 
vice above the rank of colonel, be done away, and a reafonable 
proportion of general officers and field officers-be allowed on the In- 
dia eftablifhme:s. 2. That a rank be conferred on them more 
adequate to their fituation and refponfibility. 3. That they may 
enjoy, in common with his majefty’s officers, the privilege of re- 
turning to Europe for a certain time, as on a furlough of three years, 
without prejudice to rank, or lofs of pay, but fubject to the refig- 
nation of the fituation or command annexed,—on their return to 
India, to be re-admitted on the efficient ftrength under the prefent 
exifting regulations. And lafily, that their pay may be continued 
for life—Thefe claims are urged by the Eaft India officers in a 
petition to his majefty, and memorials to the court of directors, 
with refpect, and in atone of decided firmnefs. We are happy 
to underftand that they meet with due attention from both his ma- 
jefty’s minifters and the legiflature : and their fuccefs may be anti- 
cipated in their juftice,—in the firmnefs and unanimity of the whole 
body of Eaft India officers in all the diiferent prefidencies,—in the 
exigency of the times,— and the neceflity of uniting all clafles and 
defcriptions of Britifh fubjects, efpeciaily thofein military habits and 
departments, at a moment fo awful as the prefent. 


A Letter to the Prince of Wales, on a Second Application to Parlia- 
ment, to difeharge Debts wantonly contrafed fince May, 1787. 
Eighth Edition, with Notes and a Poft{cript enlarged. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Owen. 1795. 

It is a maxim in the fchools, that ‘ whetever is received is re- 
e¢ived in proportion to the recipient.’ We know not how to ac- 
count, upon any other principle, for the fuccefs of a oe . 
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which plain truth and bare-faced fcurrility are fo blended as to ren- 
_ der it difficult for an impartial reader to guefs where the one begins 
and the other ends. ‘The bulk of the public, however,—being irri- 
tated by the mention of the prince of Wales’s debts, and by the 
plan, {fo ill-timed and injudicious, which has been brought forward 
for the liquidation of them,—were prepared to read any thing with 
avidity which flattered the paffion of the day, and were too much 
under its influence, to perceive the real intention of the letter-writer. 

The faéts upon which this author dwells are fimply thefe. In 
May 1787, a meffage from the king was delivered to the parlia- 
ment, on the fubject of the prince’s debts, which were ftated to 
amount to 193,6481. Parliament difcharged thefe debts, and made 
an addition to the prince’s income, who, by the mouth of his royal 
father, gave what it is not difficult to conftrue into an affurance, 
that he would in future avoid contracting fuch debts. Notwith- 
ftanding fuch promife, the minifter of the crown comes forward in 
April 1795, with a plan to pay off debts contraéted fince the for- 
mer period, to the amount of 700,000l. This conduét on the part 
of the prince is the oitenfible caufe of the prefent attack, which, as 
far as regards him only, is managed with {fkill, and conveyed in a 
ftyle of poignant cenfure and afperity, which men in general are 
much pleafed to read when they are not themfelves the object. But 
amidft thefe irrefiftible burfts of patriotic zeal, the chief purpofe of 
the letter appears to be to fcrecn the minifter from any fhare of 
blame in bringing the bufine(s before parliament at fuch a time and 
in fucha manner, If we fhall theretore point out the ad/urdity of 
this attempt, it ought to be remembered that the author has attempt- 
ed what is inits nature impoflible, and what, if ic were poffible, would 
be wicked and ridiculous. 

As he profeffés his attachment to the-royal family, and his fears 
left the conduét of the prince may involve that family in the ruin 
which has overwhelmed the houfe of Bourbon, it is curious to ob- 
ferve the manner in which he difplays this attachment. He firtt 
reprefents the minifter as reduce: to a very diftrefling dilemma by 
the ruthlefs junétion of prodigal'ty and rapacity: and then he adds 
that, * it was impoflible that Mr. Pitt could refufe to deliver the 
meffage refpecting the debts (unjuft and ill-timed 2: : was) withe 
out a dired breach with his /overeigz, and the hazard of expofing 
the country, at a very critical period, tothe danger of ano:/er intere 
regnum,’ It has often fallen to our lot, during the preient perver 
fion of public opinion, to read that the exiftence o: the miniltry 
and of the conflitution are fynonymous; but the competition be- 
tween king George and king Pitt was never before declared in fuch 
explicit terms. But left the author thould not be fully underftood, 
he adds, almoft in the fame page, that * Mr. Pitt may have acted 
prudently, in hazarding his fame and popularity, in preference to the 
xifk of leaving the country a /ecord time without a government. The 
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conceffion may have averted a calamity of much greater extent thati 
fubfcribing to, or in other words, encouraging the prince’s exceff- 
es; but if he has pledged himfelf to fupport the unpalatable meafure 
in parliament, with all the credit, influence and authority of offce, 
he has done more than he ought to have done, and no longer de- 
ferves to be the minifter of this country.’~-Having again remon- 
{trated with the prince on the imprudence of his condué@t, he con» 
cludes the letter in thefe words— 

‘ I feel no difficulty in afferting that, confidering all the circum- 
ftances attending your prefent incumbrances, the mode in which, 
and the purpofes for which they were contracted, with the pofitive 
affurance from majetty itfelf, that no future claim of the kind fhould 
ever be brought forward, that the houfe of commons cannot vote 
for the payment of your debts without being guilty of a breach of 
truft, and forfeiting the confidence of the nation.’—-This letter is 
dated May 11. 

_ The next part of this pamphlet is a poff/cript, adverting to fome 
attempts made to anfwer his letter, that is, to defend the prmce; which 
he defies them to do by contradicting any of the faéts he has ad- 
vanced. He repeats many of his former arguments, and in a ftrain 
of very animated declamation, vindicates his independence. When, 
however, an azonymous author tells us that ‘ his re{peé& for the arif- 
tocracy is known, and can be attefted by men, whofe exemplary 
probity, talents and manners, juftify their claim to diftinétion and 
add luftre to their titles,’ what fpecies of credit does he peer 
demand? Internal evidence is againft him. His whole pamphlet 
is calculated to inflame the minds of the people againft the royal 
family :—they muft fall, that Mr. Pitt may rife. 

We now come to a fecond poftfcript, in which he confiders the 
meffage from the prince, ‘delivered by Mr. Anftruther, as not af- 
fording ‘ the moft diftant proof of either condefcenfion, fhame, re- 
morfe, humiliation, or juftice in his royal highnefs, nor as eftablith- 
ing his claim to our confidence or forgivenefs.’ The profeffed ob- 
ject of this fecond pofticript is to deprecate the compliance of par- 
liament in paying the debts; but whatever they may do, or what- 
ever the chancellor of the Exchequer may requeft them to do (for he 
has by this time announced his plan), ftili that god of our author’s 
idolatry muft not be blamed. He cannot yet find out that Mr. 
Pitt * has done more than he ought to have done, and no longer de- 
ferves to be minifter of this country.’ As a palliative, however, he 
gives us the following piece of information: 

‘ Mr. Pitt, pledged in fome degree for the obfervance of the pror 
mife (by having been the bearer of the former meffage) was, more 
than any other member of the cabinet, cailed upon to ftate to his 
royal mafter,. that the fecond meffage was no lefs injurious to his 


honour, than it.was difrefpeétful to parliament and the nation, and 
that 
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that being compelled by the jtuation he held to deliver the meflage, 
he could not obey his majefty’s commands without apprifing him of 
the mifchiefs that might refult from it. That fuch a reprefentation 
was made cannot well be doubted.’ (p. 58.)—We anfwer that it 
can be doubted, becaufe it is void of all proof, and becauie it has 
not even probability to fupport it. 

He now addreffes himfelf to the houfe of commons, in tells them 
that by admitting a neceffity in parliament to pay thofe debts, they 
declared his royal highnefs infolvent (a wonderiul difcovery !)—while 
by referving an annual fum for the payment of thofe debts, they 
virtually declared him unfit to manage his own concerns: the firft 
meafure he pronounce’ a ftatute of bankruptcy,—the fecond, a ftatute 
of lunacy. And yet he chufes to forget that in the formation of 
this plan, the commons had no concern. It was the plan of the, 
blamele/s minifter. Individuals might think of fomething better, but 
the majority of the houfe had no alternative. 

The remainder of this pamphlet confifts in a new preface, in 
which Mr. Fox’s condwét on the fourteenth of May is arraigned 
with a feverity not altcgether unjuftifiable, a letter dated 1784, 
figned Neptune, containing much good advice then offered to the 
prince,—and a letter dated 1791, figned Legion, alluding to a thame- 
ful tranfaction on Newmarket courfe. 

We have dwelt longer on this pamphlet than is our ufual 
cuftom with publications of a fimilar nature: —but the manner in 
which the fubject is treated feemed in fome meafure to demand 
this. Our fentiments refpeéting the conduct of the prince are near- 
ly in unifon with thofe of the author; but we cannot be fo blind as 
not to perceive that what appears the iirft is really the fecondary ob- 
ject of the pamphlet. No man can give it a ferious perufal, with- 
out difcovering that the chief object is the vindication of Mr. Pitt, 
at the expenfe of the refpect due to his majefty, to the prince, and 
to the parliament. ‘The defence of Mr. Pitt in this tranfaction, we 
have ftated to be impoffible, and, on the ground which our 
author takes, ridiculous. We do not with to leffen the confiitutional 
power given to a minifter: but here he is reprefented as of fuch 
mighty. importance that his abfence creates an interregnum (Letter, 
p. 9) and that he can, if he pleafes, fecure the confent of parlia- 
ment by his influence, and authority of offte {p. 10): and yet thé 
commons afe to be reprobated in the language of the fierceit demo- 
crat for adopting 42s plan. It is not our defign, nor indeed in our 
power, to vindicate the prince; but we feel it a duty to repel thofe 
infidious meafures, which divert the public indignation from the 
proper objects, and tend to perfuade the people that it is wicked to 
fatisfy the creditors of the prince with thoufands, and good policy 
to fubfidife the defpots of Europe with millions. ; 
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Obfervations on a Letter to the Prince of Wales, in Confequence of a 
Second Application to Parliament, Se. 8v0. 1s. Griffiths. t795- 


This is a well -meant defence of the prince, whofe imprudencies are 
tributed to a fet of unprincipled men, who attached themfelves to 
him at an early period of his life, and induced him to contract debts 
by which they were benefited. Meffts. Fox and Sheridan are im- 
plicated i in this cenfure,—but with what juftice, our author has not 
enabled usto form anv opinion. The truth is, he wifhes to defend 
the prince, becaufe another has attacked him ; but he has no facts, 
and is therefore entitled to no confidence. 


Thoughts on the Prince’s Debts. Third Edition: to which is added 
a Preface, containing an Anecdote. 8vo. 1s.6d. Debrett. 1795. 


This author takes a courfe peculiar to himfelf. He is a pleafant, 
eafy, good-humoured gentleman, who does no: care much how the 
debts have been contracted, but takes John Bull by the arm, leads 
him a walk along the Park, pats him on the cheek, and coaxes him 
into an immediate payment of the whole. John grins,—talks of the 

{carcity of money, and looks a little fooftth,—but cannot refufe when 

he is told, that if he does not comply, the prince and princefs won’t 

have a bed to lie upon, and that kings and princes very much de- 
ferve our pity, for they are (God help them!) ofall creatures the moft 

‘miferable, and no body would wifh to change places with them. 
Fhe beft Ai in this cajoling fcene is a quotation from Congreve’s 

Old Bachelor, which winds up the whole.—*‘ Hf this won't do, re- 

member J am married; and you have all but one opinion of the 

wife you have perfuaded me to take—let my better half reconcile 
you all to me.’ 

Vie Anecdote in the preface, which the author feems to think of 

great importance, proves that the prince was accufed of not paying 

fora horfe, which he had paid for; and the price was—FirTEEN 

HUNDRED POUNDS! 

Lucubratious of an Heir Apparent. Svo. 25.62. Allen and Well. 

1795+ 

Although this pamphlet has much the air of a catchpenny, it 
contains fume fhrewd remarks on the hiftory of our country in for- 
mer times, and much good advice upon conttitutional principles, in 
the form of lucubrations, 

Fie Natural and Conftitutiona] Right of Britons to Annual Par- 
ene a Univerf{al Suffrage, and the Freedom of Popular Affo- 
ciation : being a Vindication of th be Motives and Political Con- 
aut pao Tielwadl, and of the London Correfponding Society, 
in gener ‘al. Intended to have been delivered at the Bar of the 
Old Bailey, ia Confutation of the late Char rges of High, Treafon. 
Su, 2s. Symonds. 1795. 

Mx. ‘i‘uciwall informs us, in a fhort advertifement, that this 
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pamphlet contains only the leaft important part of that ftatement 
for which he ftands pledged to the public, and which is foon to 
appear under the title of a “ Narrative of the Proceedings of Go- 
vernment.” He fends this vindication into the world feparately, 
that the AE ake of the principles upon which he has aéted 
may prepare the public to appreciate with greater juftice the prac- 
tices by which his -perfecutors aimed at his deftruétion. He af- 
ferts that he would have delivered this addrefs on his trial, if he 
had not been perfuaded to refign his whole caufe into the hands of 
Mefiis. Erfkine and Gibbs, whofe profeffional knowledge rendered 
them more adequate to the tafk of combating the hoft of crown 
lawyers that were embattled againft him. 

This advice, we are of opinion, was judicioufly taken. How- 
ever we may approve of many parts of this vindication as a po- 
litical difcourfe, it could not have been confidered by the jury as 
an anfwer to the fpeeches of the crown lawyers; nor, however care- 
lefs the author might have been of his life, would he have aéted 
the part of a wife man, had he facrificed it for the mere pleafure 
of delivering a fevere ceafure on the meafures of adminiftration. 
At the fame time we do not difpute the right he had to publith it 
in its prefent form, and think it upon the whole highly creditable 
to his talents as a political writer. There are many paflages which 
might be feleéted for their eloquence, many for a nice and difcri- 
minating acutenefs, and many for the honeit warmth of innocence, 
and the fervor of unbluthing zeal. His defence of univerfal fuf- 
frage we are not prepared to agree with; and there are other open- 
ings left for critieal refutation: but making allowance for a certain 
peculiarity of opinion, and for the circumftances of the writer, it 
is but juftice to fay that the performance is mafterly both in mat- 
ter and manner. 

The following paffage will ferve as a fpecimen of the general 
ftyle and conduét of this defence, and contains a curious faét. 


‘ The man who is at liberty, can felect his fociety; and if he 
trufts himfelf alone with a ftranger of ambiguous charatter, or 
fubjeéts himfelf to the mifreprefentations of a perjured dependent, 
he muft abide the confequences. But difcretion is as impotent as 
innocence, to guard againit the inventive malice of the being, who, 
armed with the warrant of a privy coungil, drags the viétim from 
his home, and excluding him from all choice of fociety, and all guar- 
dianfhip of difinterefted witreffes, can afterwards come forward in 
a court of juftice, and deprive him of his life by fwearing to cir- 
cumftances, which, though they never occurred, are incapable of 
contradiction. 

‘ But it is vain to cavil about particulars. If loofe converfations 
are once admitted as evidences of treafon, pretences can never be 
wanting to deftroy the moft innocent and virtuous of mankind ! 

£ Yet to the difgrace of an Englith court of juftice—to the -— 
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dal of the Britith charaéter-—to the indelible reproach of that cone 
ftitution, which thofe who have violated every principle of it, con-° 
tinue fo extravagantly to applaud—-at the clofe of thé eighteenth 
century, in a profecution for treafon, is the feeble mafs of accu- 
mulative and conftructive charges, bolftered by evidence of this 
contemptible nature. 

¢For this purpofe every tavern and eoffee-houfe has been haunt 
ed; into which (rare vifitant as I have been to places of that de- 
fcription) E may occafionally have put my head. My hours of 
conviviality have beem attended by fpies and fycophants, my doors 
befet with evedroppers, my private chambers haunted by the fa- 
miliar {pirits of an infernal inquifition, and my confidential friends 
ftretched on the rack of interrogatory, in order to extort from them 
the cofiverfation which in the unfufpe¢ting howrs of focial hila« 
rity may have been uttered at my own table. 

‘ But it will not be believed—pofterity will not credit the mon- - 
ftrous tale—that, unfatisfied with former arts—defpairing of fuc- 
éefs, yet eager in the {cent of blood, four or five days only before 
my trial, the agents of this wicked profecution fhould have fent, in 
the name of the privy council, for a perfon known to be one of 
my moft fainiliar friends—known to be one of the witneffes fub- 
poena’d on ny behalf—known, alfo, to have been entrufted con- 
fidentially by my family, and my folicitor in the management of 
my defence; and after clapping a Teftament to his lips (let Mr. 
White or Mr. Ford contradiét mé if this is falfe!) fhould interro- 
gate him on the mode of my intended defence, on the evidence 
I had to contradic particular charges, and the fubjects of thofe 
private converfations which, in the unfufpeéting confidence of our 
fouls, we had frequently indulged together.” Pr. 78. 


Al Sequel tothe Account of the Proceedings ia the Univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, againft the Author of a Pamphlet, entitled Peace and Union; 
containing the Application to the Court of King’s Bench, a Review of 
fimilar Cafes in tke Univerfity, and Refledtions on the Impolicy of 
Religious Perjecution, and the Enportance of Free Enquiry. By W. 
Freud, Citizen of Canterbyry, Fellow of Fefus College, Cambridge, 
and BI. A. Svo. 25. 62. Robinfons. 1795. 

‘Shough we do not think it incumbent on us, as reporters in a 
periodical publication, to exprefs our decided opinion concerning 
the proceecings of the univerfity of Cambridge, and the conduct of 
Mr. Frend, it weuld be unjuft not to exprefs our belief that the 
prefent Sequel mutt neceflarily be interefting to fuch gentlemen as 
iave been interctied by the trialand, indeed, as exhibiting more 
at large thofe inffances in which Mr. Frend fuppofes himfelf ag- 
grieved, tovether w.th his application to the court of Kimg’s Bench, 
and other new matter, will probably not be uninterefting to many 
who have not as yet attended tothe civcumftances of the trial. 
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Mr, Frend firft makes a recapitulation of his pamphlet, entitled 
Peace and Union, and ftates what he afferts to be the objec? of the 
perfecution, and the proceedings of certain fellows of Jefus College. 
The circumftances of his application to the court of King’s Bang 
on the college proceedings, he gives as follows: . 

* An application was. made to the court of King’s Bench, oa the 
ground, that no crime againft any ftatute had been pointed out; 

_that the flatute, on which the fentence was founded, required the 

_ concurrence of a majority of the fellows; and that fix only, out of 
fixteen fellows, had concurred. in the fentence of amotion. The 
court refufed to attend to this application, becaufe there wag a vifiter, 
and the decifions of a vifiter are, it now feems, to be confidered as 
final. The ufurpation of the mafter and a few fellows of the college 
being thus fanétioned, very flight hopes could be entertained of re- 
drefs, unlefs fome important and defirable changes take place in 
the political world: and, the college caufe being difmified, the pro- 
-€eedings of the univerfty remained to be taken into conGderation.’ 
P. 7. 

The body of the work coniifts of the cafes of perfons who have 
been thrown into fituations fomewhat fimilur to that of the author 
of the Sequel: concerning which it is obferved— 


‘ In fupport of thefe opinions references were mate to the cafes 
of Chark, Brown, Browning, Milayn, Chadwick, Johnfon, Bam- 
bridge, Baret, Baro, Whifton, Duckett, and Waller, which, it was 
fuppofed, would have thrown confiderable light upon the queftion ; 
and, as they contain much curious information on the progrefs of 
religious toleration and ingtruction, nierit the attention of every im- 
partial reader.’ Pp. 13. 

Thefe cafes are ftated at large, and are very imterefting as matter 
of hiftory, though fome do not apply to the cafe of Mr. frend. 

Subjoined to the Sequel, is an account of the author, which he 
gives with a view to fuggeft to others the beft means of avoiding 
fimilar difficulties. This account is fenfible and affe4ling. The 
following quotation will fhew the reader in what manner Mr. Frend 
employed himfelf in the univerfity, after he was deprived of thé 
tuition of Jefus College. 

‘ My time was now chiefly taken up ina laborions occupation. 
A few men of letters thought that an edition of the bible, departing ¢ 
as little as poffible from the prefent reading, but corrected by the 
various lights which have been thrown on it fince the trnflation un- 
der the direétion of king James, would be a very ufeful work, and 
contribute mere than controverfial writings to the removal of errour. 
My fhare in this work was conficlerable, rather from the quantity 
allotted me, than the difficulty of the tak. Yet the comparifi on of 
the pentateuch and the hiftorical writings in our bible with the ori- 
ginal and tranflations in feveral lngunges, and the purfuit of a quet- 
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tion through a variety of authors, muft be attended with no {malf 
expence both of labour andtime. It is not neceflary, however, to 
fay much on a work fufpended by various caufes; part of it was 
* oft in the flames enlightened by the blind zeal of the church at Bir- 
mingham ; and for nearly thefe two laft years my attention has been, 

carried to other purfuits; and if I had now the inclination to pur- 
fue the plan, I am deftitute of the books neceffary i in fuch an un- 
dertaking. During the time that I was immerfed in this employ- 
ment, the perufal of various popular writings, and the converfation 
of all around me, led me to refle¢t ferioufly on the ftate of the na- 
tion. I was not conneéted with any party; I had been a witnefs 
of the miferies of the French, but faw no reafon for adopting all 
their principles, or their conduct in government. There were many 
defeéts and abufes in our own government ; yet the lenient hand of, 
reform feemed fufficient for their removal; and, to encourage this 
fpirit-in the governers and the governed, I wrote my pamphlet en- 
titled Peace and Union. For fugeefti ng the means of obtaining fuch 
defirable ends, I have been driven from my books, and deprived of 
@ great part of my flender income; and 1 have been under the ne- 
Ceflity of defending myfelf from the moft contemptible affailants, 
and my time has been taken up on fubjects moft irkfome to a maa 
of letters,’ Pp. 112. 

The end of punifhment is reformation: but from the follow- 
ing paflage it feems that, fo far from being reformed, Mr. Frend is 
become more unmanageable than before, and is now actually an 
advocate for univerfal fuffrage, and annual parliaments, &c. 


* Thus I have fairly ftated my fituation, from which may be de- 
rived fome uféful refletions. The end of punifhment, it is faid, 
is either to reform. the criminal, or to deter others from fimilar prac- 
tices. In my cafe the punifhment has been of no manner of ufe. 
1 am not reformed from thofe opinions, which my adverfaries con- 
demn ; but, on the contrary, am more tenacious of them than ever, 
By being deprived of the office of tutour, I gained more time for my 
own fhusties, and they have imprefied deeply on my mind thefe 
truths, that there is only one God, and that the trinity is 3 fiétion of 
bewildered metaphyficians. For avowing thefe truths I am infulted 
and injured; yet one end of puniflment is not anfwered, for it does 
not change my opinion. Again, for publifhing Peace and Union, 
I have fu‘fered more injuries; yet to no purpoie, for my mind re- 
mains invulnerable by the darts of my adverfaries. So far from giv- 
ing up my fuppofed errours, I find, on inveftigating the caufes of 
complaint more clofely, that I have erred in not giving my enemies 
greater occafion to exercife their malignity. In my pamphlet I re- 
commended triennial parliaments, and a partial enlargement of fufs 
frage ; conceiving erroneou!ly, that the people were not fufficiently 
enlightened for univerfal futirage. I did not confider, that every 
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individual was fufficiently enlightened to give his vote in his tithing, 
and to underftand every law by which he ought to be affected ; and 
that to the want of univerfal fuffrage are owing the ignorance ofthe 
bulk of the people, and rhe corruption of the higher ranks of fociety. 
So far therefore from being reformed in this refpect, wherever I 
have an opportunity, I am an advocate for univerfal fuffrage and 
annual parliaments ; declaring, however, at the fame time, that I by 
no means with to fee thefe points carried by force ; and exhorting 
all, who go to the fame length with myfelf, to unite contentedly 
with others in any inferior fpecies of reform.’ p. 112. 


Many of Mr. Frend’s readers will probably differ from him on 
political and theological topics; but we think every one muff ad- 
mire his abilities, his {pirit, and his integrity. 


Plain Suggeftions of a Britifi Seaman, re/pefing tbe prefent Admi- 
ralty, and the Mode of conflituting the Board, Se. Se. As alfo 
the Figure made by his Country on the Seas during the prefent War. 
With loofe Hints for a Plan for Manning the Fleet without Prej- 
ing. 2 Parts. 8vo. 15, each. Jordan. 1794. 


Thefe Suggeftions from a plain, honeft, and intelligent feaman, 
are deferving of attention. He appears fo completely matter of his 
fubjeét, that we are inclined to give him credit in certain parts of it 
with which we ourielves cannot profefs an acquaintance... The ad- 
miralty board fhould, in his op'nion, be conftituted of men edu- 
cated in the naval profeflion, or perfectly acquainted with its inter: 
efts ;—that intimate conne¢tion with the minifter ought to be loof- 
ened, which occafions the moft fhameful partiality in the affairs of 
appointments and promotions ;—and foreign ambitious powers, like 
Ruffia, fhould not be allowed to avail themfelves of the fervices of 
our beft officers, who, according to eur peace fyftem, are compell- 
ed to enter into foreign navies, or live in poverty, and its never- 
failing attendant, contempt. He reviews the conduct of the admi- 
ralty fince the commencement of the prefent war, and cenfures, with 
apparent juftice, the inactivity of our navy, the preference given to 
the army which neither has nor can fupport the credit of the na- 
tion abroad, and the unparalleled negligence of the board in allow- 
ing the French to capture wine hundred Britith veffels within cigh- 
teen months. All thefe fubjeéts are explained and enforced in a 
manly, yet temperate ftyle; and the events of the war feem to jufti- 
fy the regulations, however novel, which he propofes. His mode 
of manning the navy'is by a general regifter of feamen, connecting 
them in fome degree with the fervice during peace, and making it 
worth their while to enter chearfully on the firft appearance of hof- 
tilities. Asa farther encouragement to the fervice, he propofes to 
augment the pay of oilicers of certain ranks, whole cafe, according 
to the exifting fy{tem, is attended with hardfhips which men of {pi- 
tit gennot fuftain, unlefs vifted with a difinterefted enthufiafm which 
men in power, at leaft, can have no idea of! 

Aa4 A Re- 
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A Refutation of Mr, Pitt's Alarming Affertion, made on the la Day 
of the lah Seffion of Parliament, * That unlefs the Monarchy of 
France be refored, the Monarchy of England will be bff for ever? 
dn a Letter addreffed to the Right Hon. Thomas Skinner, Lord 
Mayor of the City of London. $vo. 25. 6d. Bell... 1794. 


This pamphlet, the author informs us, is intended as a preface ta 
a hiftory of the laft campaign, which he is preparing for the prefs. 
In tracing the caufes of the prefent war, he choofes to confider our 
miniftry as having always been fecret enemies to the French, and 
afferts that the emperor urged Mr. Pitt to throw off the mafk, and de- 
clare openly for the allied caufe. The alarming affertion, men- 
tioned in the title-page, he refutes with confiderable ability and 
knowledge of the relative fituations of the powers now (we fhould 
fay /ately) at war. Mr. Pitt’s condu& throughout is treated with 
the utmoft contempt; and although our author allows him fome 
abilities as an orator, he denies him any portion of wifdom as a 
itatefman. 


Memorandums of Field Exercife for the Troops of Gentlemen and 
Yeomen Cavalry. By an Officer of Light Dragoons. 80. 25. 
Law. 1795. 

We can fay nothing in favour of this publication. It is not by a 
fet of memorandums that any part of the fcience of war is to be 
learned; but if it were, thefe hints would go a very little way to- 
wards obtaining that end. 


POETICAL 


P.cms on feveral Occafens. By Mrs. Darwall (formerly Mifp Whate- 
ley.) 2 Vols. 8v0. 6s. Boards. Lowndes. 1794. 

The author of thefe volumes has formerly attracted in fome de- 
gree the notice of the public under the name of Whateley. The pre- 
ient productions confift of fhort mifcellaneous poems, chiefly in the 
walk of fong and paftoral; and a lift of fubfcribers prefixed to the 
work feems to preclude the feverity of criticifm. We fhal! there- 
fore content ourfelves with offering to our readers the following 
ipecimen. 


¢ SONNET, on THE FIRST SIGHT OF THE SEVERN. 


6 Welcome, {weet river, to my view! 
Oft fhall I mark thy cunling wave, 
Oft on thy brink my plaint renew, 
While I am doom’d the ftorm to brave, 
Whofe defolating fweep deftroys 
Rach elitt’ring dream of future joys. 
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Ah! when at eve alone I ftray, 
And gaze upon thy cryftal tide, 
Beneath pale vefper’s glimm’ring ray, 
With melancholy for my guide ; 
My mournful fong thou oft {halt hear, 
With fighs thy murmurs I’ll repay ; 
Thy rapid waves with many a tear 
Shall mingle, as they glide away.’ Vol. ii. ep. 157. 


Somerfet Houfe, a Vifon, By Fofeph Mofer, Author of Timothy 
Twig, Refle&ions upon Profane and Fudicial Swearing, Oc, Se. 
&c. Sw. 6d. Griffiths. . 17965. 

Mr. Mofer tells us, ¢ as to the poem, he has only to obferve, that 
it was publifhed in the European Magazine, and fo well received as 
to induce fome of his friends to with to fee it in its prefent form ; 
but that to deprecate the cenfure of the critics, or folicit the pro- 
tection of his readers, would be equaiy nugatory.’ 

We felt no very pleafurable emouons in reading this vifion; we 
eccafionally met witha few decent lines; but the poetry is im ge- 
neral feeble. | 


Jnveftigation : or Monarchy and Republicani/m analyzed. A Poem, 
8ve. 1s. Chapman. 1794. 

This little poem is written with great {pirit, and though convey- 

ing hothing new on the fubje&t of government, is entitled to confi- 


derable refpe& for the ingenuity and neatnefs of its compofition, 
After defcribing the leading events of the French revolution, the 
author proceeds thus— 


* Wine as fenfe fi wills, or temperance enjoys, 
A bleffing ftrengthens, or a curfe deftroys; 
So to confound | licentious freedom tends, 
And, with all yood, by order but befriends. 
France tafted Liberty’s nectareous. ftore ; 
Approving Nature faw her thirft for more : 
Reafon ftood by and Temperance advis’d : 
Eager and warm the counfel the defj pis’d; 
Snatch’d from the goddefs the capacious cup ; 
And in wild tranfport rafbly drank it up; 
Her brain the intemperate draught with frenzy fir'd, 
Rejected Reafon pitied and retir’d. 
Reeling the went, laid decency afide 
In atheiftic brutifhnefs and pride : 
Lur’d by her ftate huge vices flock’d around, 
And with firm fpells her every feeling bound ; 
Then with her countenance their power employ'd, 
Her fons confounded and their hopes deftroy’d. 
Intriguing Sophiftry the draught prepar’d 
With which Sedition firft the mind enfuar’d, 
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Large bowls he fill’d, with eagernefs they quaff’d; 
Direful the iffue as accurs’d the draught ; 

Grim Slaughter fir’d each mind, impell’d each hand, 
And immolated thoufands ftrew'd the land. 

In all the keen indignity of woe 

Louis then fell, and Europe mourns the blow. 
Martyr to zealot rage, vindiétive pride, 

Treafon, and black impieiy, he died ; 

Mercy to bara kindred tongte took lead, 

And form’d a climax worthy of the deed.’- p. 27. 


We obferve indeed, with regret, the frequency of elifions, fuch 
as, * unfold, —‘ true, ’twould,’—* thence tobtain,’ &c. which af- 
fect the harmony of the numbers very confiderably, 


L A W. 


Remark; on the Education of Attornies, defizned to promote a Reform 
in the Inferior Order of the Profeffion of the Law. 12m, 25. 6d. 


Dilly. 1795. ' 

When we read in the introdugtion to this pamphlet that it was 
the author’s defign ‘ to improve the intelligence and the morals of 
that difinterefted, honourable, and ingenious order of men, who 
ftand fo high in the world’s opinion, called artornies,’. we fufpected 
that one of two things muft follow—either this author is to pre- 
fent ws with a fine piece of irony, or he is fome poor crazy man 
who ¢hinks he can rival the labours of Hercules. As we proceeded, 
however, we began to entertain a more favourable opinion of his 
undertaking, as the remedies he propofes 2pply chiefly to the edw- 
cation of young men intended to follow the bufinefs of an-attorney. 
According to the account he gives of the prefent mode, it appears 
that the young men in an attorney’s office are confidered ag fervants, 
and their time, however valuable to their mafters, is utterly loft to 
themfelves. He afcribes this evil in a great meafure to the laws, 
which have fubftituted fervitude for education, and fo far from af- 
fording any incitement to the diligent performance of the tafk of in- 
ftruétion, have placed the intereft of the practitioners in oppofition 
to their duty. 

His plan for reforming this evil is thus conceived : 

* Firft, that articles of clerkfhip be abolifhed ;—that perfons de- 
figned for the profeffion, inftead of paying a premium to an attorney, 
fhould pay him an annual fum ;—and that there fhould be no more 
reftri€tion from changing an office, than from changing a {chool.’— 
¢ Every parent who plac es his fon with an attorney, fhould be obliged 
to provide him with fuch books as are known to contain the b Delt 
introduction to the ftudy of the law, ‘The attorney fhould alfo be 
obliged to read with, and explain to him, in the courfe of the firft 


year of his clerkfhip, the beft elementary treatife on the lays of Eng- 
| land.” 
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land.’—‘ Every attorney fhould be compelled to keep as many hired 
as other clerks ;—and all the engtofiing and drudgery of the office 
fhould be performed by the clerks who receive wages only.’ p. 42. 
Thefe we give as merely the outlines of the plan,—-referring to the 
work itfelf for an explanation of many particulars conneéted with 
it,—an anfwer to objeétions that may be ftarted—and fome valu- 
able obfervations on the neceflity of forming the mind to a virtu- 
ous courfe in early life. The duthor’s arguments are occafionally 
illuftrated by examples and authorities, which add weight to the 
lan, which, we think, juftly merits the attention of the learned 


Pench, 
DRAMA TI SCZ 


Zhe Prodigal. A Dramatic Piece. As performed at the Theatre 
Royal, in the Hay Market, December 2, 1793. 8vo. 15. Ar- 
rowimith. 1794. 

Altered from the Fatal Extravagance of Jofeph Mitchell, and cut 
down to a petite piece for the Hay-market. ‘The cataftrophe has 
been fo far judicioufly altered, as it was certainly too tragic for a 
flight piece of two aéts: but perhaps jt was too tragic to be taken at 
all for fuch a purpofe ; for the horror of the ftory, which is that of 
a man reduced to defpair by gaming, who intentionally poifons his 
wife and children, is not deftroyed by our finding at the clofe of 
the drama that an innocent mixture had been fubftituted inftead of 
the intended poifon. At all events, however, the piece is full good . 
enough for the declared purpofe, which is that of employing an in- 
terval, which, between the hour of beginning and the principal piece 
is canfiderably interrupted by the clattering of box doors and feats 


while the houfe is filling, 


ARITHMETICAL. 


The firft Principles of Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal; with the 
Exriaction of Roots of different Powers. By Fohn George Englifl, 
late Teacher of the Mathematics in the Royal Navy. To which is 
added, a concife Compendium of Book-keeping, by Single Entry. 
I2mo. I5. 6d. ‘etd Vernor and Hood. 1795. 


In one part of this work the writer tells us, that he explains fome- 
thing in one manner, ‘ to comply with cuftom, that univerfal tyrant, 


and indulge the pretended weaknefs of juvenile faculties.’ From 


hence we may prefume that he conceives youth to be eafy of ap- 
prehenfion, and that very great pains need not be taken to bring a 
Jubje& down to the level of their capacities. In this opinion we 
differ greatly from him, and on the other hand conceive that nothing 
fhould be admitted into an elementary work, which requires much 
knowledge from other quarters; that great care fhould be taken in 


the language, definition, and arrangement ; and that refpect fhould 
be 
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be had to the real weaknefs of juvenile faculties. On this account 
as the work is faid to be ‘ written profeffedly for the ufe of fchools," 
we object to the ufe of many words not eafily comprehended by 
boys, and particularly fo, where other words were at hand, which 
they would underftand without difficulty. Thus an eafier defini. 
tion might have been given of notation, which is faid to be ¢ the 
mode of exprefling by /ymdols any number enunciated by words; and, 
vice verfa, the mode of enunciating in words any number exprefed 
by fymbols.’ We objeé& to the ufe of the terms, fixe limite, homo- 
gencous, heterogensous, horizontal, vertical, ad libitum, &c. &c. &c. 
which occur throughout, and for which eafier language might have 
been fubftituted. 

What chance a boy has to underftand the rule of three by the de« 
finition given to him by this writer, we leave our readers to deter- 
mine. : 

* Simple proportion is the mode of finding a fourth proportional 
to three given numbers ; two of which are homogeneous, and faid 
to conftitute a ratio. 

* The third number is homogeneous to that found, and with it 
conftitutes a ratio equal to the former. 

* The four numbers are in general called terms of the proportion ; 
the two conttitutive terms being the firft and fecond, the other given 
number the third, and the number required the fourth: by deter- 
mining which, the following problem is folved. 

‘ Prob. XIJ. Any three numbers, two of which are homogene | 
ous, being given, to determine a fourth proportional. 

* Rule, Multiply the fecond and third terms together, divide 
their produé by the firft, and the quotient thus found will be that 
required. The firft and fecond terms are thus diftinguifhed. 

‘ 1. Multiply every power or agency by the time of its continu- 
ance, if given; which produ&t will be as the meafure of its effect. 

‘*2, Multiply the component parts of every effect together, if 
given; which produét will be as the meafure of its caufe. 

‘ 3. Multiply every caufe by the effect of its relative, if given, 
and vice verfa, which produét will be equal to that of the other 
two terms. 

‘ Two fuch numbers as exprefs either caufe or effect, action and 
paffion, or their component parts, will either actually be found, or 
may rationally be fuppofed to exift, in all proportions whatever, 
whether mathematical or phyfical; hence, that conftitutive term 
which is the multiplier muft be the fecond, and the other the firft.’ 
Pp. 46. 

The common arrangement is followed : many inftances are givert 
with great propriety : but the work labours under fuch a difadvan- 
tage from the affeétation of ufing difficult words, that we cannot 
recommend this compendium as likely to facilitate the ftudy of 


numbers. 
NOVELS 
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NOVELS anw ROMANCES, 


The Abbey of St. Afaph. A Novel. By the Author.of Madelive, 
of the Caftle of Montgomery. 3 Vols. t2mo. 9s. fewed. Lane 
1795- 

In humble imitation of the well-known novels of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
the Abbey of St. Afaph is duly equipped. with all the appurten- 
ances of ruined towers, falling battlements, moats, draw-bridges, 
Gothic porches, tombs, vaults, and apparitions. It has likewife 
an everlafting moon, which, ‘ glittering through the old ivy’d walls, 
broken towers, and falling cloyfters, infpires the foul with the moft 
contemplative delight.’ ) 


Secrefy ; or, the Ruin on the Rock. By a Woman. 3 Vols. tame. 
gs. fewed. Lane. 1795. 

In the courfe of our critical labours we are fo frequently fatiated 
by extravagant fiction that the romantic title of this work rather re- 
pelled than ftimulated curiofity : but the laflitude with which we 
began to perufe it, ere we had proceeded far, gave place to a more 
awakened attention.—The title-page announces thefe.volumes to 
have been written by a woman. Their tendency is to recommend 
in all circumftances, and upon every occafion, open, intrepid, un- 
equivocal fincerity, and to exemplify the vice, and confequent mif- 
chief, of every fpecies of difguife and concealment. There is little 
doubt but that many of the miftakes, and of courfe the miferies of 
fociety, which perhaps all originate in miftake, might have been 
prevented, or ameliorated, by the fubftitution of truth and franknefs, 
for the tinfel of affeéted, heartlefs complaifance, the varnifh of half 
civilifation. It has been obferved by Dr. Prieftley, in his Treatife 
on Education, that the moft folid materials are fufceptible of the 
higheft polifh. When the heart is humanifed by the cultivation of 
the underftanding, nothing very offenfive can refult even from the 
moft rigid adherence to truth and fimplicity: and in the abfence of 
good fenfe and humanity, the fuperficial glofs of what is termed 
good-breéding is not more infipid and pernicious than fallacious. 
Between finiulation and diffimulation a diftinétion has been made 
without a difference: it would be well for the virtue and for the 
happinefs of the rifing generation, if they could be trained up with- 
out the knowledge of, or the temptation to, thefe refined prevari- 
cations. The author of the prefent work appears to have ftudied 
and imbibed the principles and fpirit of Anna St. Ives :—at.leaft the 
following fentiments, which we extract with pleafure, are ftrongly 
characteriftic of the Holcroftian {chool. 

* Where muft I turn me then, but to the refources of my own 
heart Yes: they aremany, my Caroline ; various and increafing. 
Shall my uncle tell me that my aétions are confined to the mechani- 
cal operations of the body, that I am an imbecile creature, but a 

reptile 
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reptile of more graceful form, the half finifhed work of nature, and 

deftitute of the nobleft orrament of huntanity? Blind to éoavic- 

tion, grown old in error, he would degrade me to the fubordinate 

ftation he defcribes. He daringly afferts that I am born to the ex- 

ercife of no will; to the exercife of no duties but fubmilion; that 

wifdom owns me not, knows me not, could not find in me a reft- 
lace. 

. OTs falfe, Caroline! I feel withii the vivifying principle of in- 
telleCtual life. My expanding faculties are nurtured by the paffing 
hours ! and want but the beams of iriftritétion to ripen into power 
ahd energy that would fteep my prefent inattive life in forgetful- 
nefs. 

* Bonneville, when I fhall ceafe to love thy memory, to recal 
thy leffons? Jt was thou, Bonneville, who firft bade me cherifh this 
ftimulating principle; who called the pawers of my mind forth from 
the chaos, wherewith Mr. Valmont had enveloped them. Thon, 
Bonneville, taught me that I make an unimpaired one of the vatt 
brotherhood of human kind ; that I am @ being whofe miftakes de- 
mand the conviction of reafon, but whofe mind ought not to bow 
down under power and prejudice.’ Vol: i. p. 82. 


© Thus adorned by nature, faid I, in what way fhall I further 
recommend her? Art has difclainted her. This queer creature, lady 
Mary, never out of her uncle’s caftle fince fle was fix years old, 
has been left utterly without the {kill of the governefs and waiting 
maid, An old tutor, indeed, gave her fome fingular leffons on the 
value of fincerity, independe: nce, Courage, and capacity ; and fhe, 
a worthy fcholar of fuch a teacher, as indeed you may judge from 
the fpecimen I read of her letter, has odd notions and practices ; 
and half infane, as Mrs. Afhburn fays, would rather think herfelf 
born to navigate fhips and build edifices, than to come into a world 
for no other purpofe, than to twift her hair into ringlets, learn to be 
feeble, and to find her feet too hallowed to tread on the ground be- 
meath her. Vol.i. rp. 126. 

We fear we have already exceeded the limits ufually allotted to 
works of this nature; but we cannot forbear fubjoining two more 
fhort extracts, beautifully defcriptive. 

' © Tmuft have been devoid of tafte and feeling, if in viewing the 
exquifite fcenery of the park, [ had not forgotten the gloomy en- 
trance and the dreary building. 1 found a feat on the margin of that 
fine thet of water which is fkirted by your majeftic wood; and I 
refted there till twilight began to {pread itfelf over the horizon. Who 
would not, Sibella, although evening had caft its mifty thade over 
the tall trees and impreffed an awful “fer enity on every furrounding 
object, who would not, I fay, like me have ventured into the wood 


rather than have returned to Mr, and Mrs. Valmont and their ¢aftle ? 
| found 
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1 found the paths fo admirably contrived in their -breaks and 
windings, that I could not forbid myfelf to proteed. Every now 
and then I had an imperfect view of fomething dark, rugged, and. 
rhountainous. On a fudden, I caught a glimpfe of a rude pile of 
ftones, feemingly carried to a tremendous height, which as fud- 
denly vanifhed from my fight, amidft the intercepting branches; a 
few fteps further, it was again before me as a wild ruin tottering on 
the projecting point of a rock. Silence, folitude, the twilight, the 
objects filled my mind with a fpecies of melancholy. Fancy had 
become more predominant than judgment. I flackened my pace: 
I breathed heavily: when, fuddenly turning into a new path that I 
expected would bring me to the foot of the rock, I beheld a’fernale 
form, cloathed in white, feated at the foot of a large oak. Her 
hair, unreftrained by either hat or cap, entirely fhaded her face as 
fhe bowed her head to look ona little fawn, who in the attitude of 
confidence and affection was laying acrofs her lap.’ Vol. i. p. 34. 


‘ When thefe induftrious labourers of the day retired to early reft, 
I betook myfelf to the now bleak and defolate hermitage. No fooner 
had I depofited my lanthorn and little bafket, than 1 left my cell, 
intending to revifit, not with rapture but regret, her felected paths. 

* It was Lthink one of the fineft nights I ever beheld ; and I muft 
have wanted that fervour of foul which gave birth to my love, had 
I not been enchanted witi the fcene. The refplendent moon, how 
at the fummit of her growth, filvered the wide {preading branches 
of Sibeila’s oak, the faireft tree of the foreft; her fteady gleam glit- 
tered over one half the tomb; the bending bough of a cyprefs on 
the ether half, fhed irregular darknefs ; the rock caft its pointed 
fliadow up the path-way ; light and fhade no longer blended but 
were abruptly contrafted. No cloud glided into motion, no zephyr 
into found. ‘On the broken-down porch, I-leaned. Imagination 
was alive. I will not conceal aught from you, mifs Afhburn, an 
excefs of tendernefs even produced tears. And why need I be 
afhamed of that emotion? ’Tis nota property of guilt. And while 
I wept, I made a vow at the fhrine of reafon to abandon my mad 
enterprize, to quit for ever and ever this feductive rock.’ Vol. iii. 
P- 79- . 

Little need be added to the quotations we have given from this 
work, the incidents and fituations of which are novel,—the language 
aiimated and forcible ;— the characters, fentiments, and reflections, 
befpeak a more philofophic attention to the phenomena of the hu- 
man mind than is generally cither fought for, or difcovered, in this 
lighter {pecies of literary compofition. Whether the fermentation 
produced in the youthful imagination by (if-we may fo exprefs our- 
felves) this impatlioned ftyle of reafoning—in which even truth itfelf, 
lofing its Chaite fobriety, becomes impregnated with inebriating qua- 
lities— be upon the whcle favourable to virtue and tranquillity, is a 


- problem, the folution of which we leave to moral philofophers. 


The 
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The Caftle of Ollada. A Romance. 2 Volumes 12me. 6s. bound, 
; Lane. 1796. 


Another haunted caftle! Surely the mifles themfelves muft be 
tired of fo many ftories of ghofts, and murders,—though to the mitles 
the ghofts of this novel prefent perhaps the moft harmlefs part of 
the dramatis perfona. The heroine who could bafely elope from 
her father’s houfe witha young’ peafant whom fhe had only twice 
feen, and to whom fhe had f{carcely ever fpoken, is a perfonage of 
a far more pernicious nature. For though the heroine of a romance 
as always fure to know ‘the true baron upon inftind?,’—we do not 
think it altogether advifable for young ladies to put implicit con- 
fidence in fuch a conductor, and therefore cannot avoid reprobat- 
ing the example. 


The Voluntary Exile. By Mrs. Parfons, Author of Lucy, ce. &e- 
5 Vols. 12mo0. 165. fewed. Lane. 1795. 


Publications of this nature being, through the medium of circu- 
lating libraries, often extenfively diffeminated, we feet a peculiar 
pleafure when enabled to recommend them to our young female 
readers, more efpecially as containing nothing very inimical to 

ood morals or good tafte——The Voluntary Exile is written in an 
unatfected fenfible ftyle: the incidents, in the firft volume particulat- 
ly, are probable, interefting, and affeéting, and interfperfed with a va- 
riety of excellent and judicious obfervations. —In the fubfequent vo- 
lumes the fcene changes to America, where Mr. Biddulph, the exile, 
engages as a volunteer iu the Britifh army, during the conteft be-. 
tween the mother country and her colonies. The calamities of war, 
efpecially of civil diffenfion, are well depicted, and give rife to fe- 
veral little pathetic narrations, alfo to many humane and liberal re- 
flections. A juft tribute of refpeé is paid to the peaceful tenets and 
benevolent exertions of the quakers during that diftrefsful period, ex- 
emplified in a variety of affecting inftances. 

We conesiterit ill judged, in a work of this nature, to anticipate 
curiofity-agedetailing the events; nor do our limits allow us to fe- 
let a quotittion of fufficient length to give a juft {pecimen of the 
work, the merit of which confifts rather in its general good fenfe 
and tendency, than in any particularly brilliant or ftriking paffages. 
It abounds too much in epifode, by which the intereft of the prin- 
cipal ftory is weakened,—which ftory, with the epifodes, turns too 
invariably on the fubje&t of love. This is not the age of chi- 
valry—-In the prefent times of political fermentation and public-dan- 
ger, our young women perhaps would do better to filen@e their 
hearts by ftrengthening their underftandings, than fofter their fenfi- 
bility by indulging in enervating defcriptions of tender fentiments: 
Neither is the prefent work entirely exempt from anotherggor com- 
mon to novelifts : — horror is crowded upon horror till mpathy 
becomes exi.aufted, and we read of faintings, death, and madnefs, 
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with perfect apathy. Our feelings are more interefted when the 
heart is foftened rather than fhocked: defcriptions of mifery may 
be aggravated and multiplied till they excite difguft: nor is it the 


. fa&t in real life, that perfons poffeffing the moft exquifite fenfibility 


invariably fink under every accident repugnant to their wifhes.— 
The heart can fuffer feverely and long without breaking.—A writer 
of any genius might furely paint, in colours fufficieutly vivid, the 
touching expreflion of genuine forrow, without having recourfe to 
the hackneyed expedients of fwooning, dying, &c.—This work is 
not quite free from grammatical inaccuracies. 


The Traditions, a Legendary Tale. Written by a Young Lady, 
2 Vols. i2me. 7s. Lane. 1795. 


This novel, as we are informed in the dedicatory epiftle, is an 
offering to Mr. and Mrs. St. Quentin (who, we believe, formerly 
kept a boarding-fchool in Berkfhire, now removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of London) from one of their late pupils. 

The performance does them no difcredit ; it indeed evinces a con- 
fiderable degree of care to have been beftowed on the mind that 
produced it. The intereft is well kept up; the fentiments are of a 
fuperior caft to the general run of the novels of the day; and the 
moral deferves particular commendation. 

The faults are fuch as a maturer judgment will naturally lead the 
author to corre& and avoid. Andsfhould the again be tempted to 
weave the web of fancy, fhe will fd advantage in taking her ma- 
terials from common life. — The title of this novel ought certainly 
to have been Super/ftitions—a title much more appropriate to the 
fubje&t than Traditions : —what has been fpoken by our immediate 
predeceflors, in our own age, cannot deferve that appellation. Of 
the ityle we prefent our readers with the following fpecimen. 


‘ After the departure of our guefts, I employed the remainder of 
the day in repairing the damage which the ftorm had done in my 
grotto, and in replacing the fhells which were dear to me, becaufe 
they reminded me of lord St. Alban. While I was thus employed, 
my mother entered, and fitting down on one of ple ‘feats, “ My 
child,” fhe faid, ** I admire your tafte.” I was too muchsoccupied 
by my thoughts to obferve that fhe had fpoken to mé.. “ This 
grotto is very beautiful,” continued my kind mother. She received 
no anfwer from me. You muft have had much trouble in col- 
leéting thefe fhells,” fhe fad, endeavouring to recal my wandering 
thoughts. At Jength, rifing from her feat, fhe took my hand. 
“ Matilda,” faid fhe, “ is it not very extraordinary that you pay fo 
little regard°to what your mother fays to you; a mother whom I 
know you love fo much? Of what were you thinking, my deareft 
child?” Thinking of—-” I replied—* I was thinking of~of— 
of—lord St. Alban.” “ Very well,” faid my mother, “ I have now 
received anranfwer.” Then perceiving that I was fomewhat. dif- 
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treffed by her inquiries, fhe kindly waved the fubjeét, and fhortly 
after left the grotto. 

¢ My father was on that day hunting in the foreft; a diverfion 
of which he was very fond. When I appeared at dinner, I ftill con- 
tinued penfive, and my mother again afked me what engaged my 
thoughts. ‘ The ftorm,” I replied. “ And you were wifhing for 
another, I fuppofe,” added my mother. No, was my anfwer, “ f 
was thinking of the vifitors which the ftorm brought us.”— You 
do them too much honour to give them fo large a place in your 
thoughts,” replied my mother. 

‘ After our little repaft I again returned to the grotto. Towards 
the clofe of the evening my mother brought me fome fruit. “ Your 
father is late, my child,’’ fhe faid. Although the had fpoken louder 
thai ufual, fhe was obliged to repeat, ** your father is kate this even- 
ing.” “ Yes,” I replied, “ it will be late before he arrives at his 
caftle.”"-—“* What caftle ?” faid my mother, fmiling. “ St. Alban 
caftle,”’ I replied. My mother then called me to her, and takin 
my hand, “ My beloved Matilda,” fhe faid, * I have obferved that 
during this whole day your thoughts have been entirely fixed on the 
lord St. Alban, inftead of attending to your mother with that fweet 
gaiety which was wont to be the charm of our little cottage. I am 
not angry with you, my child; it ts the fault of the heart alone which 
ought to incur our difpleafure; but IF take this opportunity of re- 
minding you of a duty too much negleéted by the beft of us, A hu- 
man being is compofed of foul and body; the foul is that nobler 
part which ought to govern and conduét the body. Thought bears 
the fame relation to tbe former, as a&tion does to the latter: the foul 
of the virtuous is ever rifing above this life, while that of the wick- 
ed is continually engaged amid the trifling pofleffions and occur- 
rences of the world; alternately tortured by hope and fear, defire 
and difappointment. Thofe who permit their thoughts to be em- 
ployed in a vague and inconfequential manner, foon give evidence 
of it by their actions. The tranfitton from idlenefs to vice is fo 
quick, that we are fcarcely fen fible when it takes place; and inthis 
way our minds become enfeebled and corrupted even while we 
fuppofe ourfelves innocent. Set before you, my child, eternal hap- 
pinefs as the object of all your withes, and let every action of your 
life be fitted to prepare you for the converfation of the bieft. In 
this fimple rule every duty is Contained, and thofe that a& up to it 
wiil be as perfect as is confiftent with humanity. If, Matilda, you 
love your mother, if you wifh te be happy, you will keep your 
‘thoughts within the line of propriety 2nd re¢titude.” 

“ But, oh, my moticr!” 1 faid, * have 1 ever done otherwife? 
have [ ever broken this rule, ever employed my thoughts in a difor- 
derly manner ?” “ Yes,n.y Matilda, you haveon this very day been en 
example of inattention to your mother, and what to-day isno more 
than giddinefs will hereafter become habitual; and your hopes, in- 
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ftead of being centered in this little valley, will wander from objet 
to object, and harafs and diftrefs you. You, as well as myfelf, my 
dear Matilda, are ignorant of the character of lord St. Alban: he 
may perhaps be deititute of the virtues which he appears to poilefs ; 
but fhould he in reality be the beft of human beings, he is fo far 
exalted above you in rank and fortune, that you can only expect 
mifery from fixing your thoughts and affections upon him.” Vol. 
ii, P. 104. 


The Motto: or Hiftory of Bill Woodcock. By George Brewer, Two . 
Vols. 12mo. Os. fewed. Sael. 1795. 
Weare told in the introduction, ‘ that to fuch as are infenfible to 
the exiftence of a ruling providence in the contingencies of human 
life, or to fuch as believe her interpofition, this hiftory may be of 
fervice.’ A work of fuch extenfive utility could not fail to attract 
ourattention. We found its hero performing his part in the fame 
barn in which he had receited his birthh—His mother, a perfon of 
exalted fentiment, and refined tafte, having fled from the wickedneisand 
foily of the world, and taken fanétuary in a company of ftrolling play- 
ers. At the death of this lady, the hero of the piece, Mr. Bill Wood- 
cock, fets out for London,accompanied by his chofen iriend the candle- 
fnuffer. His adventures in the waggon, and at various ale-houfes ou 
the road, though not very well calculated to pleafe fuch readers as are 
unhappily poffeffed of too much refinement, or, we make no doubt, 
very true and lively pictures of nature. In tucfe fcenes the author 
appears quite at home, and while he confines himfelf to the kitcuen 
no one can difpute the propriety oi dis defcriptions. The remain- 
der of the ftory has indeed nothing to recommen. &. It is too ab- 
furd for plain uncultivated fen fe, and too vul for the mifles. 
That the hero may be provided with a miftreis, pl of rank, 
fortune, beauty, and accomplifhments, a carvage is oveiturned on 
the road to Briftol, at the very moment that matter Biil Woodcock 
is journeying thither on the top of a ftage-coach. That he helps 
the lady out, and fhe falls in love with him for fo doing, are mat- 
ters of courfe. That her unnatural and cruel father fhould be fo 
unreafonable as to retufe giving his only daughter and a fortune of 
20,0001, to an adventurer who had never occupied an higher ftation 
than that of fervant to an attorney, is likewife to be expected. But 
that the amiable fair one, macnanimoufly contemning the opinion 
of her father, fhould meet her iover in the fieids, and there have the 
goodnefs to beftow on him fuch confolation and encouragesent as 
was alike inconfiftent with every idea of delicacy and decorum, is 
going a fiep further than the herojnes of modern novels ufually ven- 
ture to proceed; and notwithftanding the profetled cood intentions 
of the author, we confefs the mora/ tendency of fuch conduct is in 
our opinion rather problematical. ~-Perhaps it was Meant to infinu- 
ate that the young lady was fo well read in thefe ufetul publications 
Bb2 as 
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as to entertain a never-failing prefentiment of the future fortunes of 
her lover, who as he appeared to be a baftard, would in the man- 
ner of all novels inevitably be difcovered to be a lord! — A belief 
in fuch ‘ extraordinary difpenfations of an over-ruling providence’ 
we cannot recommend to young ladies as any part of their creed. 


RELIGIOJO &. 


A Colleion of Hymas and Pfalms, for public and private Worfip, 
Selefed and prepared by Andrew Kippis, D. D.F. R.S. and 8. A, 
Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. The Rev. Thomas Fervis, and 
the Rev. Thomas Morgan. 12mo. 25.64. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 


The hymn-book, which has been fo much admired by the Dif- 
fenters, and fo generally admitted in their focial worfhip, has been 
thought, in the opinion of many judicious perfons, to labour under 
fome difadvantages and defeéts: the prefent publication is defigned 
to remove fuch difadvantages, and to fupply fuch defects, and, we 
do :bt not, will prove acceptable to thofe congregations for which it 
is intended, fo as to be admitted into their places of worfhip as bet- 
ter adapted to the purpofes of general edification. 

A fhort but well written preface, to which the names of four re- 
{peftable diffenting minifters are fubjoined, Dr. Andrew Kippis, 
Dr. Abraham Rees, Mr. Thomas Jervis, Mr. Thomas Morgan, in- 
tr. duces th’s colle@tion; the object of this preface is to fhew the 
n<ture and juperior advantages of the prefent publication. We fhall 
let thefe gentlemen fpeak for themfelves; and their language, we 
apprehend, will be found to exprefs the fentiments of the more re- 
fiz&bing and judicious part of the Diffenters. © 

* On the whole, we have fpared no pains in the accomplifhment 
of our undertaking; though at the fame time we are fenfible of our 
not being free from errors; for which the indulgence of our readers 
is entreated. The charge of which we are moft apprehenfive is that 
of fuperfluity: but this, we truft, will be forgiven us, as it affords 
a greaier variety of choice; and as we hope, thatno hymn will ap- 
pear t> have been totally unworthy of being inferted. ‘To conclude, 
we have fincerely endeavoured to form fucha body of hymns and 
pialms, as fhall contribute to the devotion, improvement, and plea- 
fure of Chriftian worfhippers; and we humb!, recommend this our 
attempt to promote the honour of God, and the happinefs of man- 
kind, to the divine bleffing and favour.’ 

The following is a iift of the authors and collections made ufe of 
in the prefent work : 

* Dr. Watis—Mrs. Steele—Dr. Doddridge— Mr. Merrick—-Mrs. 
Barbauld—Mr. Simon Browne—Bbithop Patrick ~ Tate and Brady 
—-Addifon—Pope—Mr. Jervis—Mrs. Rowe - Parnell—Mr. New- 
ton—Mrs. Carter—Blacklock —Mr. Scott—Sternhold — Rofcom- 


moa—Dr. Hawkefworth—Mr. G. Dyer — Cowper—Dr. Cotton—~ 
Dr. 
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Dr. Kippis—Mifs Scott—Mrs. Mafters—Dr. Earle-- Milton—Sir 
Henry Wotton—Dryden—Dr. Byrom—Mr. Grove—Mrs. Tollet 
—Dr. Flexman—Sir John Denham—Dr. Darwin—Dr. Aikin— 
Dr. Bowden—Mifs Helen M. Williams—Mifs Daye—Mr. Burns 
—Mr. Chriftopher Pitt—Mr. Boyfe—Mr, Fawcett—Mr. Sow- 
den—Unknown authors Oratorio of Abel—Orajorio of Ruth 
—Oratorio of Paradife Loft—Oratorio of the Prodigal Son—Orato- 
rio of the Fall of Egypt—Gentleman’s Magazine—Dodfley’s Poems 
—Birmingham Colleétion—Briftol Colle&ion—Mr. Cappe’s Selec- 
tion—Edinburgh Colle&ion—Dr. Enfield’s Colleétion—Exeter Cale 
lection — Mr. Lindfey’s Colle€tion— Liverpool Coileétion — Mr. 
Pope’s Collection—Rouen Colleétion—Salifbury Colleé&tion—Scle@ 
Colle&ion of 1 756—Toplady’s C olleétion—Mr. Walker's Collection 
—Mr. Willianrs’s Colleétion.’ 


Letters on Miffions; addreffed to the Protefiant Minifters of the Bri- 
tifh Churches. By Melvil Horne, late Chaplain of Sierva Leone, in 
Africa. Sve. 15. 6d.. Button. 1794. 

Mr. Horne went to Sierra Leone with the hope of eftablifhing 
a mitlion to the natives, but after a refidence of fourteen months re- 
turned to Engiand. convinced that he could not effec& his purpofe, 
This failure, however, feems rather to have increafed his zeal in 
the caufe; and thefe Letters are cakculated to excite Proteftants in 
general, minifters as well as others, to. confider the propagation of 
Chriftianity among the heathens, as an indifpenfable duty refulting 
from our Saviour’s exprefs commands. The arguments he advances 
are {uch as Cary, Lofkiel, and other{writers on the fubject have re- 
peatedly urged, and his advice may be of great fervice to thofe 
whote object it is * to evangelize the iflands of the South Sea, or to 
ebtain for Chriffianity a firm: footing, and extenfive trade in India, 
China, Th'bet, Borneo, Perfia, Tartary, and other great king~ 
doms.’—We refpect the good intentions with which he forms a 
plan of fuch magnitude, although our hopes of fuccets may be lefs 
fanguine. 

With refpec to the contents of thefe Letters, the author has made 
fo many apologies as to difarm criticifm, had they required its ex. 
ercife; but we join cordially with him in the following withes, fub- 
fiituting we for /. 

‘ We with the rhapfodical addrefs to Europe in the eighth letter 
had been exchanged for a few {trong facts and plain arguments. We 
with the laft few fentences of A‘s centfures on the Eaft India com- 
pany had been expunged from the feventh letter, as petulant and 
irritating —/¥’ with the fneer of the infidelin the laft letter, and the 
manner of addrefling himfelf to min fters on the 142 page had been 
wholly expunged, or fo corrected as not to expofe himfelf to be mif- 
taken.’ 

it we have 2 with remaining on this fubjed, it is that fome mif- 

fionaries, 
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fionaries, of Mr. Horne’s zeal, would try their hand on thofe courts 
who have lately been propagating Chrifianity in Poland. If they 
fucceed there, the reft of his vaft plan becomes eafy. 


Refledtions on Profane and Fudicial Swearing. By Fofeph Mofer. 
12m0. Od. Griffiths. 1795: 
A fhort, but we doubt not, a well-meant pamphlet, which con- 
tains fome ufeful hints to thofe who are accuftomed to profane 
fwearing, The fecond part contains fone information. 


Subordination confidered on the Grounds of Reafon and Religion. A 

Sermon preached in the Univerfity Church of Great St. Mary’s, be- 

Sore the Right Hon. Sir Fames Eyre, Knut. Chief Fuftice of the 

Comm a Pleas, and the Hon. Sir W. Afhurft, Knt. on the th of- 

Auguft, 1794, being the Day of Afize. By the Rev. Fohn Owen, 

A. M. Fellow of Corpus Chrifti College, Cambridge. S8vo. iy 

Rivingtons. 1793. 

From St. Luke, ch. xix. v. 14, Mr. Owen enters into the con- 
fideration of civil fubordination, in its nature, extent, and advan- 
tages, and adverts to the caufes which obftruét its influence in fo- 
ciety, which are the paflions of mankind, the univertal principle of 
felf-importance, and narrow views of fociety. He then propofes 
fome meafures for affifting the impreffion of fubordination upon the 
mind; fuchas a due attention to tie real good refulting from our civil 
condition; a regard to the end rather than to the means of govern- 
mem, and the confideration that imperfection is univerfal. He re- 
commends alfo the ftudy of revealed religion, and to attend to the 
fefflons which the examples of other ftates hold out. In difcuffing 
thefe feveral points, our author is more fuperficial than folid ; and 
although we are unacquainted with the ef’ mentioned, we cannot 
but think with him that * had he confulted his reputation alone, he 
had probably acted with more difcretion, in contenting himfelf with 
the effect which the delivery produced.’ The doétrine of fubordi- 
nation is eafily enforced, becaufe no wife or good man will deny 
it; but in times like the prefent, it lies under the fufpicion of an al- 
Hance with paflive obedience. 


he Chriftian Religion proved to be no Impofture. in a Sermon, 
By a Minifer of the efablifhed Church of England. 8vo. 64. 
Longman. 1794. 


Popular addrefles of this kind have their ufe, but are feldom ob- 
jects of criticifm: that we fhould not, however, go without fome- 
thing in our own way, the author very gravely concludes his pame 
pulet with the following notice : 


‘ Perhaps the faftidious philological critic may cenfure the 
mode of fpelling the word comparafon, made ufe of in this Sermon, 
as an affected fingularity and unnecefiary deviation from common 
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ufage. The author will not juftify himfelf by any other compa- 
rative inftance, than referring to its derivation, and if that con- 


demns him, he will give up the point.” 


MISCELLAN EO U 6&. 


An Authentic Account of the late Expedition to Bulam, on the Coaft 
of Africa : with a Defcription of the prefent Settlement of Sierra 
Leone and the adjacent Country, by F. Montefiore. 8v0. 25. 
Johnfon. 1794. 


This expedition was attended with the lofs of many lives, ow- 
ing to their making an attempt to take poffeffion of the ifland, 
without having purchafed it. They afterwards made the purchafe, 
but we have no further information as to their proceedings in this 
account, which is in other refpects fuperficial and unfatisfaCtory. 


Maternal Letters to a Young Lady on her entrance into Life. De- 
‘brett. r2mo. 6d. 1796. 

Thefe Letters prefent to the young reader a feries of obfervations 
on the following fubjeéts: religion, accomplifhments, connections 
and attachments, amufements, reputation. The fentiments are 
putt, and the advice fuggefted falutary, but they are not remarkable 
tor any peculiar elegance of ftyle, nor diftinguifhed by any thing of 
novelty in the matter, or originality in the turn of thinking. 


Mythology ; or, a Hiftory of the Fabulous Deities of the Ancients + 
defigned to facilitate the fludy of Hifory, Poetry, Painting, &. 
Svo. 35. fewed. Richardfon. 1795. 

There have been various books compofed on the prefent fub- 
jeét,—feveral in our own tongue: the moft popular is that enti- 
tled the Pantheon, reprefenting the fabulous hiftories of the 
heathen Gods, and moft illuftrious heroes, by Tooke, in fhort and 
familiar dialogues,—a work, that has gone through no lefs than 
twenty eight editions. It may therefore be thought by fome that 
the prefent publication is fuperfiuous, and not likely to anfwer the 
expectations of the author. We will therefore let the lady {peak for 
herfelf. 


* Convinced that a knowledge of what have been the fuperfti- 
tions and fables of the ancients is abfolutely neceffary, in order to 
comprehend moft of the fubjeéts of poetry, painting, &c. I felt 
that education muft be imperfeé from which this ftudy is exclud- 
ed; yet I was embarraffed what books to make choice of for the 
inftruétion of my pupils. I knew of none which I could with 
propriety put into their hands, fince I had not met with any on 
the fubject, at leaft any fuch as could give them all the informa- 
tion I wifhed, and which were not liable to the fame objection, J 
gnean the indecencies they abound with. Thefe confiderations, as 
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you know, madam, prompted me to. attempt this work, though at 
firft with a fole view of being myfelf the better enabled to fulfil the 
duties of the truft which you had confided to me, and of negleét- 
ing nothing which appeared to me worthy the attention of one 
who undertakes the important charge of education. In this com- 
pilation it has been my care to obviate the above objection, by re- 
jecting, as much as it depended on me to do, what I have found 
exceptionable in books of this kind, and at the fame time to give 
a clear and diftiné account of all the principal perfonages and 
events of the fabulous hiftory.’ P. i. 


This volume is divided into fix claffes, and the order is nearly 
fmilar to that in Tooke’s Pantheon— 


‘I. The Celeftial Gods and Goddeffes—II. The Terreftrial 
Divinities—III. The Sylvan and Domettic Deities, &c.—IV. The 
Gods of the Sea; or, the Marine Gods—The Infernal Gods, &c. 
and—VI. The Demi Gods, Heroes, &c. &c.’ PP. xii. 


A work of this kind can be fuppofed to be little more than 
# compilation, whofe principal excellence is accuracy: it, hows 
ever, comes further recommended by the neat language in which 
it is compofed, and by the total abfence of every thing like oftenta- 
tion.and pedantry. It poffefles, in our opinion, very confiderable 
merit. It may be read With advantage in fchools; but we recommend 
it more particularly to our female readers, and to thofe who are 
defiroiis of not appearing novices in the fubje¢ts of ancient hiftory, 
poetry, and painting, and who yet may neither have inclination, 
or leifure to ftudy the Greek and Latin languages. : 

In a well ores introduction, our author gives an account of the 
origin and progrefs of idolatry. 
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In Horv’s Revisw of WarsurtTon, im our laf. 


P. 206, |. 25, for def read Ja/f?.—-Uhe bottom line but one, for 
been read borne. —P. 206, for divided read decided.—P. 207, line 6 
from the bottom, for which read this.— P. 208,21 from bottom, for 
procured read cbtained—P. 209, line 3, for one read our. 
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